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. Bublisher, 


fend to deprave and corrupt per: 
F 4ve likely, having regard to all relevant 
lroumstanees, to read, see or hear the 


Kong for} iy 


‘Naked Lunch’ 


Recently the debate on censorship in 
his country has been extremely one- 
Sided: the Edinburgh magistrates were 
almost casual when they banned three 
books, including an expurgated version 
of Fanny Nill: Sheffield’s magistrates 
banned Alexander Trocchi’s Cain’s Book 
in the face of what seemed overwhelm- 
ing evidence as to the book’s outstanding 
literary merit; yet’ very little has been 
faid to question these decisions. 
Now that William Burroughs’ novel, The 
aked Lunch, is in the hands of the 
‘Direc ‘tor of Public Prosecutions, the 
fntire debate may be thrown wide open 
Once again, It is to be hoped s0. ‘or 
the subject of discussion raised by cen- 
§orship is one of extreme importance in 
any alten pt at democracy, the freedom 
®f expression. Whether the book is 
€ventually put on trial or not, the fact 
hat is has been seized by the police 
thould be sufficient to engage our atten- 
tion, 


a action is taken against the book, it 


Will probably be {n ane of two ways: the 
John Calder, may be pro- 
Secuted with the possibility of a fine or 
Mprisonment if the book is found ob- 
Scene, in which case the trial would be 
eard before a jury; or proceedings can 


Simply be for the forfeiture of the book, 
ean which case the trial would 
 Defore 
~Volved, 


be held 


mugistrates) with no jury in- 


when its 
“if taken as a whole, such ag to 
sons who 


A hook ean be found obscene 
&ifect- is; * 


Matter contained or embodied in it.” 
here is no offence if “it is proved that 
Publication of the article in question is 
Ustified as being for the public good on 
ne pround that it is in the interests of 
‘clence, literature, art, or learning, or 
Sther objects of xenera] concern,” 
‘urther, expert opinion as to the 
“literary, artistic, scientific, or other 
Merits”? is admissible evidence. 


“Any defence of Naked Lunch would of 
Ouy 


rest on these Jast two points. The 


Siok Has been given the highest praise 
time been 


My a literary achievement. from many 
ferent corners of the literary * ex- 
arts field. The prosecution must 


REVOLT IN THE 
MULTIVERSITY 


Nigel Young reports on 
the Berkeley students’ 
sttugele for free speech 
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establish, not that the book is shocking 
or disgusting - it is in parts, perhaps 
intentionally - but that it will tend to 
deprave or corrupt.. The defence must 
show that not only is the book of literary 
merit but also “that the merits of the 
book are so high that they outbalance 
the obscenity so that its publication is 
for the public good,” 


Clearly this would be ‘ 
absurd case for either prosecution or 
defence to embark on - exactly the kind 
of case we have poi in the past over 
Lady Chatterley’s Lover and Fanny Hill, 
There are too many key terms which 
are too difficult to invest with any precise 
meaning: how can we measure the ex- 
tent to which a book might “tend: to 
deprave or corrupt?” How exactly do 
we establish literary merit in a court of 
jaw? What are the qualifications of a 
literary expert? What, perhaps most 
important of all, is the measure of the 
phrase “for the public good,” and who 
is to be trusted with decisions on it? 


Tt so happens that any defence of the 
Burroughs work would be a strong one. 
With passages like this on the subject of 
“junk (drugs), it could hardly be said 
to be encouraging drug addiction: 
‘Junk yields a basic formula of ‘ evil’ 
virus: The Algebra of Need. The face 
of ‘evil’ js always the face of total 
need. A dope fiend is a man-in total 
need of dope. Beyond a certain fre- 
quency need knows absolutely no limit 
or control. In the words of total need: 
*Wouldn't you?’ Yes you would. You 
would lie, cheat, inform on your 
friends, steal, do enything to satisfy 
total need, Beeause you would be in a 
state of total sickness, total possession, 
and not in a position to act in any 
other way. Dope fiends are sick people 
whe cannot act other than they do. A 
rabid dog cannot choose but bite...” 
The homosexuality theme is presented 
mostly in fantasy sections in a way that 
makes if just as unpatatabie, if net more 
so, than Burroughs’ treatment of drug 
addiction. in any case, other books on 
homose xuality Jean Genet’s Our Lady 
of the Flowers and John Rechy's City of 
Night - have had no action taken against 
them in this country. To be consistent 
on this issue, one would need three 
separate court cases. Added to this are 
ki Aled 


i cecbenmmidhianandnmedennitcmteemmm antenatal 


a difficult, perhaps 


the attac 


price 6d 
(US 20 cents) 


The cover of the Danish edillon af. 


the facts that Burroughs’ style is ex: : 
Pe oy arnilable ee eee Fanny, Hill”. showing. Willan 
OOK 15 € é i ; i OXpPensive parca b be Pe rat gen Be 
Bdition. “The youne each haraty likely to Hlogarth’s drawing, AS harlot. 
even consider it as possible reading comes to town.” When this editior 
matter, was published early last year, 


The case for saying Naked Lane h would 
tend to deprave or Sorry et does not then 
seem very convincing. But quite apart 
from. what. happens to this particular 
hook, certain issues remain: 


\. Book censorship is based an toa many 
vaitie terms and results in unwieldy 
legal wrangles. 

2. Decisions are often taken by matis- 
trates ta ban a book in -the public 
interest, when those magistrates may 
not be at alj the people to judge on 
the matter, In certain cases, there 
may be prejudice against a work - 
Cain's Book ar Naked Laach far 
example:- because jf contains ideas 
which are directly or indirectly eriti- 
cal of institutions such as those the 
Magistrates represe nt. 


4. Cengorehip is at hest a necessary evil, 
Too often it Brees evils of itg-own. 
and resuits in a direct threat ta free: 
dom of expression in a democracy, 

There are other points which could be 

made against our present-day censorship 

apparatiis, Some would argue that it ig 
not really worth opposing because it ia Hit 

in practice 86 dneffective. Anyone m 

hh articularly anxiotis to read Naked Lunch — 

fi the past, few years could have obsined 


was banned and copies of the book, 
were seized, 


an iheit “Copy ‘from mi ey Paris” 
America without too much trouble 
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POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Great Hritain and abroad (seu mail): 3 months 


v3, 6 months 188, 1 year 358. Add ls p.a. 
for pamphlets. 


AIRMAIL EDITION 


North Afciea and Middle Rast: 3 months 168 6d, 
# months 21s, 1 year 4u 


Africa (except N), Indin, SE Asia: 
lis 6d, 6 months 235, ¢ year 44s 


3 months 
Austraila, New Zealand, and Yar East: $ months 
128 6d, 6 pionths 2b, l year dks. 


North America’ $8.50 a year to Peace News, 
we ASC, 160 North 1508 St, Philadelphia 2, 
ih. 


Peace News 5 Caledonian Ra London Nt 


Special offer for new readers 


please send 


6 weeks 
Peace News 


posi Tree trial 


256d 


Alr edition: 5 weeks for 5s 


! enclose 
Namo 


US: 10 weeks 
for 1 dollar 


Block letters, please 


Address 


PUBLIC CONFERENCE 


(APP, CND, UNA, Quakers and others) 


‘Towards a non-violent 


international authority’ 


Vriends Mecting House (near Library), 
Colchester (1) hour by train fram Lon- 
don), Saturday January 23, 3-8 p.m. 
Hishop of Colchester in the chair, 


Spm, Dr Bin Cheng, Reader jim Inter- 
national Law in the University of 
London: “Not by Law Alone’. Dr 
John Wo Hurton, Seniar Lecturer in 
International Relations, University 
Colluge, London: ‘Power ar Com 
munications as the Organising Factor 
in World Society "' 
Tea 
De Konrad Braun, Lecturer in Inter- 
natlonal Kelations, Woodbroake: 
“The Roots of Peace " 
Leslie Aldous, Editor of " New 
World '' (UNAS: ' How Co operation 
Strenpthens the UN" 


7.80 pam. Questions 


Detalls from 77 Wungertown Lane, Law- 
ford, Manninytree, Essex 


4.49 pom. 
6.90 p.m. 


é! reangunce war anc ) wi naver 
Meupport or sganctlon another 
This pledge signad by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PP Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


Tribune 


is nat the most pacitie of 
Jefi-wing weeklies 


ft is angry, turbulent, and 
sometimes intolerant - but 
never of vegetarians, — flat 


earthers or non-Labour Party 
peace workers 


every Friday from all 
newsagents Is 


or take advantage 
special offer 
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AMERICA UNQUESTIONED 


An Education in Georgia: The Integration 
of Charlayne Wanter and Hamilton 
Wolmes, by Calvin Trillin. (Gollanez, 
1&s.) 

Jn January 1961 Ifamilton [tolmes and 

Charlayne Hunter, backed by a Federal 

Court or niered the sity 

Georgia, In his hook © 
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Coming events 


DELINQUENCY, Maladjustment and the Com- 
munity. The Honicr Lane Society invites you 
to a series of lectures at Conway Halt, Tuesday 
WW Jan, 7.380; David Wills - " Influence of Homer 
Lane today" Web 16: Merfyn Turner; March 
23: Joe Benjamin. 


Personal 


HELP YOORSELY to one penny tor every copy 
of Peace News you sell. Distributors and sellers 
wanted in every district, group or college 
Quantities ds dozen sale or return. Posters and 
publicity Jeaflets available free, Write to Cir- 
colation Manager, 5 Caledonian oad, N.1. 


LADY, LATE FORTIES, vegetarian, home-lover, 
desires friendship with view to matrimony, Box 
350. 


WHEN IN A COOP SHOP, quote 1.398943 and 


your purchases will pay a dividend to the 
Yeace News Fund, fut this number in your 
dyury. 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 

selact from notices sent in. To make the service 

ax complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 

1, Send entries to arrive not Jater than first 
post bE (Friday preferred), 

2. Inelude date, town, place (hall, 
nature of event, speakers, organisers 
secretary's address). 

To publicise full details, book a «classified or 

displayed advertisement. 

Remember to order copies of Peace News for 

your advertised meeting: Sale or Keturn. From: 

Circulation Dept, 5 Caledonian Rd, N.2, 


atreet), 
cand 


15 January, Friday 


LONDON W.C.1 7.30 pan. 6 Endsleigh Street 
Middle East study group. Committee of 100, 


oe heer as 


sone gems. A white neighbourhood finds 
itself threatened by an “infiltration” of 


Negroes, whereupon ‘the white home- 
owners, announcing that they have 
nothing against Negroes, decide to move 
oul of the neighbourhood as a group.” 

“Although Damilton had often stressed 
that the atmosphere at Georgia would 
improve only if white students got used 


te ng more Negre around — the 
campus, he had decided ainst making 
hionsel a familar sight. . 
Mast interesting Is the ription of t] 
Til } se] Onl Lead 
l { iT 
nts a 
pl ) ht { ] 
MOK orl while Ww 
V not a downtrodden 
Publications 
BUOK IN PRINT can he supplied by Hous- 
Mans to all parts of the orld) Book tokens 
issucd and exchanged 4arge stock of books 
paperback H > lit ture, grevting a 
taty I J ta 6 eckd t 1 
ledonian Road, I, 


CONTACT uth African liberal fortnightly 
with inside vs of the struggle against apar- 
therd and onialism, 6 months 85 9d, 12 


months 17s. Hox 1979, Cape ‘Town, 8.A. 


TUN COMMON LIFE and Spiritual Living, on 
peace and spiritual cominunism, edited by 
Swams Avyaktananda, are sent free. Apply to 
the Vedanta Movement, 13 Elsenham St, London 
S.W.14, 


Accommodation vacant 
FURNISHED COTTAGE village Seotland now till 
mid-March £2 weck, Box 349, 


TWO SINGLE bed-sitting rgoms in mansion flat. 
Veyetarians., Tel CHI 3565, 


Situations vacant 


LC. & S.¥. GUSTELS Ltd requires a part-time 
or full-time gtudent as warden for a hostel, W.9 
- small salary, Apply to Secretary, LC. & S.Y. 
Hostels Ltd, 8 Gayfere Street, London S.W.1, 


ata age, qualifications, experience ete, Last 
date for receipt of applications January 22, 
1965. 


16 January, Saturday 


WATFORD. 2.30 p.m. Lecture Rooms, Watford 
Library, UWempstead Road. YCND Annual 
General Meeting, All welcome, 

RIRMINGHAM., 10 am, to 4 p.m, Bull Ring, 


Tax refusal leafleting and aero signatures 
for national petition. W. Midlands Cttce of 100. 


18 January, Monday 


BIRMINGHAM, 7.20 p.m, St Martins in the Bull 
Ning. ' Servas’' (international hospitality 
organisation), Mrs Connie Thorpe (sec). Women 
for Peace 


Negro struggling against a system which 
is intolerable, but a Negro angling to be 
part of the system itself. 

Llamilton Molmes and Charlayne Tiuntet 
are here not heroes; they are ordinary 
American students caught in the ord 
nary, competitive American society, 4 
ociety which, with all the injustice they 
have met, they have not questioned. 
Within this context, it is not ideals oF 


non-violence or anything as exalled a8 
this which ms to be the mainspring 0 
struggle, nor is this any act played 
Georgia for a world ste Calvin 

Hin was perhaps justif thein as 
erieans. Te has in the process 

; Of them brave 

left h the uncomfort 

al tI probably correct. 
INTERNATIONAL VOLUNTARY VICK 
(British Graneh of Ser i International). 
pIser 


Applications are invited for part-lime or 
for Liverpoul branch of (VS, ‘The organiser ts 
required to increase and develop pr 


- 


ant acth 


ittes Includ roup’s membership and fund: 

ng. | pares ial yoand admainls- 

VUY 20-hour week, salary £300 p.a, 

Applica is tO General Secretary, 1V8, 72 Oaks 

ley Square, London N.W.1. Closing date 
January 20. 

LABORATORY ASSISTANT: Scott Bader & Co 


Ltd, manufacturers of synthetic resins, require 
laboratory assistant for their analytical labora: 
tory, Minimum qualification ONC. Age about 
18-25 years, The company is communally owned 
and its members have an active say in its 
affairs. Reply in confidence to the Laboratory 
Manager, Scott Bader & Co Utd, Wollaston, 
Wellingborough, Northants. 


PEACE WORK. Women's International League 
for Peace and Freedom requires a seeretary 0 
undertake office work, typing, duplicating and 
committec minutes. Plenty of opportunity for 
personal initiative. Apply in writing to; The 
ee St WILPF, 29 Great James Street, 
W.C,1. 


For sala 
ANARCHIST BADGES, 9d cach, 5s per 12 or £1 


for 50, post free, from Highgate YCND, 
Monkswell Court, N.10. 


21 January, Thursday 


LONDON EWE 8 p.m Friends Meeting Tlouse, 
Bush Road, Wallace Hancock leads discussion 
on Peace News. PPU, 


23 January, Saturday 


COLCHESTER. 3-8 p.m. Friends Meeting House, 
Shewell Road. Conference on “ Towarda & 
non-violent international authority."’ {See dls 
layed ad.) Organived by APF, CND, Fol, 
rPC, UNA and others. 


24 January, Sunday 


BIRMINGHAM 15. 3 p.m. 83 Stanmore Road, 
Pea Working group West Midlands Cttoe 
0 A 


Every week 


Friday 


BUCMINGHAM. 7.45 p.m. The Salutation, Snuw 


Wik, Jazz. all profits to CND. 
WRIGHTON, 1 p.m. Friends MectiIng House, 
Ship St. VPienie lune and discussion, Tea 


provided, bring own food. In afd of Friends 


rehef work overseas. 


LONDON W.C.1, 7 pan. 6 Endaleigh Street. 
Local leafict distribution and return for refresh: 
ments, PHU. 


PLEASE SEND ME TRIBUNE 
FOR ELGHPE WEEKS 

I ENCLOSE 63 (US $1) 
NAME . 

ADDRESS | 


Sead to: TRIBUNE, 
222 Strand, London W.C.2. 


Saturday 


PEEDS. 2.30 to 5 i mn. 


Corn Exchange (under 
Guinness clock). 
Wi), 


Jdterafure stall, Peace News 
sales, YC 


LEICESTER. 10 aan. Gaumont Cinema, Market 
Place Peace News selling, Contact David 
Lane, 1 Wentworth Road, phone 21958. 

OXFORD 10 am toe 1 pun, Carfax [eace 


News selting. 


Sunday 


BUIMINGHAM. 8 p.m. White Lion, Morse Falr 
Partisan Folk Club - all profits to CND, 


Monday 
LONDON N.W.8, 7.30 


Hatl, Church Lane, 
3s id. YOND, 


St Andrews Church 
K & 8B, admin 


an, 
ingsbury 


LONDON W.0.1, 
open house. 


7pm. 6 Endsleigh St. PPO 


Wednesday 


HIRMINGHAM 1. 210 pan CND office, Factory 
Road. Regional Campaten cterical work, ey 
ae - all comers welcome. Phone NO 
2447. 


LONDON Nv. #98 pm. 5 Caledonian Road, 
Kings Crass (nearest underground), Peace 
News packing - volunteers welcome. 


LONDON Will. 7.36 & Endsteigh 


Ope St. 
Londen Cites of 190 working group meeting. 


Thursday 


WATFORD. 7.45 pom. Hertfordshire arms, $t 
ei Koad. Folk club, admission ap 6d 


Two weeks 


Two weeks to the end of the month 
means two weeks to the end of the 
finanelal year, and two weeks to get two 
thousand pounds. Obviously, we won't 
do §t + not unless something extra 
ordinary happens. But if you haven't 
given us anything yet this year - and: 
dare Yosay it, even if you have » can you 
help ous make the tdeficit: as snialt as 
possthie? We really need this money, 


ROD PRINCE 
total since February 1964 


contributions this week £40 13 4 
we need £5000 by January 31 
Please send cheques etc to the 


treasurer payable to Peace News 
5 Caledonian Road London NL 
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Nigel Young reports from Berkeley 


REVOLT IN THE MULTIVERSITY 
students against the machine 


“Radical student polities are again dead 
In the United States.” That was what | 
Was told a year ago, and the demise of 
the Student Peace Union (the one 
Nationally co-ordinated sector of the 
student movement) last May seemed to 
Confirne this trend. In fact, though, the 
SPU has since been revived in New York; 
and the events of the past three months 
at the University of California, Berkelvy, 
Nave changed the picture of a year ayo 
Considerably, 
Berkeley has tone been the centre of 
student politics in the USA, and in the 
Past ten years the issues of loyalty oaths, 
Ouse Un-American Activities Comunit- 
tee, peace, civil rights, compidsory cadet 
Taining, and academic freedom have 
again and again activated both students 
and faculty. The nature of the present 
Crisis has stemmed from the very nature 
Of the multtiversity itself - its size (the 
larpest university in the world) and the 
Contingent proliferation of a bureaucracy 
§ud an ideology. 
Rut the occasion for the erisis was the 
decision of the bureaucratic administra- 
ton to curtail political activity om camp. 
Us - with specific clauses aimed at. civil 
disobedience (i.e. civil rights), Berkeley 
las been a headquarters and recruiting 
fround for the strong civil rizhts group 
IN the Bay area and many students from 
the University went to Mississippi in the 
summer, tt was inevitable that they 
showd reimport active politics, entailing: 
fut use of constitutional freedoms, to 
the campus. They also hroupht with 
thom (he methods of non-violent direct 
action and civil disobedience. 


It is with these methods that they have 
ed thousands of hitherto uninvelved 
sudents in the past months, in a highly 
Misciplined and effective protest at the 
Personal stupidity and impersonal in- 
humanity of the administration and its 
Machinery - both human and computer, 
tis the underlying factors to which | 
Wish to devote much of this article, since 
it May be a strugele which will have to 
%€ fonght out on many more campuses 
jm America and elsewhere. (It is not 
Even fully won at Berkeley.) 

Kefore this, however, let me recall the 
Startling events since September. For 
the past few years “liberalised rules” 
‘Ve operated on campus, allowing a 
Tegulated but wide choice of visiting 
Speakers. Some other rules pertaining 
to speech and recruiting on University 
Property have been in abeyance since 
“000, Possibly in response to the San 
rancisco sit-ins of the spring, these 
Tules were re-enforced last term, along 
With specific prohibitions on recruiting, 
Unid-raising and advocacy of off-campus 
AClivily. 

Attempts to negotiate with the adminis 
Wation failed (an incredible — blank 
Ureaucratic wall has faced the students 
Vhronghont), Fourteen student) organi- 
fations from right to left joined to pro- 
“st about the rules, and those who detied 
Ne rules were told to report outside the 
7 oin's office in the administration build- 
ne - soon to become Berkeley's Bastille. 
ee huudred people did so, and this 
cided in a sit-in till the early hours of 
2clober {; they all insisted on sharing om 
be disciplinary action against those who 
ta hraken what they considered to be 
eqeenstititional and non-negotiable 
Mets which crippled their activities. 

we October 2, more students in the o1ain 
ban of the University mel to disobey 
h ; Masse the regulations against putting 
nt tables and making) speeches, and to 
us test about the Suspension of eisht 
“tdents. At noon the University police 
Stabbed one of these, a recent praduate, 
ack Weinberg, and hustled him into a 


unget Young is English, He was at one 

46 fulldime organiser for the London 
yyien of the Campaign for Nuclear 
a qtament. Ho is at present teachiig 
ley if Yepariment of Sociology al Berhe- 
Y California, 


police car; but before they could drive 
oly several diundred people had sat- in 
front of and around the car 

The car became the symbol and the 
podium of a fhiadbscale student revolt. 
Thousands caine to watch, vote and Jisten 
to the various viewpoints given from the 
roof of the police car, and mery more 
sat around the ear. For 382 hours the 
sit-cdawn continued, the crowd prew to 
thuusands; a steering committee was 
formed tor “The Free Speech Move 
ment” CSM), drawn fram the partici 
pating organisations. 

Finally, while) negotistions through 
facuity intermediaries continued, a thou- 
sand armed police were brought an to 
the campus, and threats of arrest were 
made, At the same time a group of 
rowdy oppositionists attempted to pro- 
voke violence: the hard core of about 
8OU sitdowners prew to about £500, tu 
an explosive situation some negotiations 
were opened, Weinberg released and an 
enquiry committee set ap. 

Hearings opened, but cenvine negotia- 
lion was not forthcoming, The dispersal 
of the October 2 demonstration wag not 
met by good faith. On November 20, 
after a series of PSM rallies, a march 
and vigil by 5,000 students was he'd 
outside the meeting of the Rexyents 
Crepresenting the statewide establish. 
went, inchiding California Governor 
Ecbaund Brown). The Regents rejected 
any genuine progress ta free sacial and 
political action on the eampus, and 
aridered President Clark Kerr to maintain 
order, Shortly afterwards, charges were 
opened against (he PSM leaders far their 
part in the October demonstrations, 
There followed same days of rallies, One 
was ended with a short sitin. A hue 
ray on Deeember 1 was followed by a 
muss sit-in of 2,000 students, completely 
filling the sdminiy cation building, which 
had to he elosed: the FSM announced 
that at would operate it, with chasses, as 
the ° Pree University of California.” 
Joan Baez, who had graced many FSM 
rallies with her beatiful vaien, fed the 
students in singing “We Shall Ovaer- 
came.” The building was occupied wath 
as inuch spontaneous but neat organisa. 
tien as an Aldermaston march Crowds 
gathered outside, Jargely sympathetic. 


ALS 4th, In a surprise mave, the ad- 
ministration suddenly braught in 800 
state police, when inost ef the demon- 
straturs were asteep, and some had tert. 
Orders lo disperse were read, but few 
complied, Arrests hegan af the top of 
the buildings, where the most inexper.- 
enced students were given instructions 
fo HO timp, Selected PSM leaders were 
also arrested and held incommenicada as 
part of the effart ta break the demon 
stration’s morale, 

Initially the arrests were orderly and 
proper, but as the night wore on tempers 
frayed and arders were given to speed 
up; press and faculty were moved out of 
the building, newspapers were put over 
the windows and ait the evidence points 
to considerable police violence, By noon 
the next day (4 hours after the sit-in 
began) the campus was in (turmoil ~ over 
hall of the classes had heen cancelled, 
mary of the rest half eraply, Hi students 
had been arrested and a general strike of 
slidents and faculty called by the pro 
ee Grachiate Co-ordinating Cammit 
ee. 

At Toast the faculty acted. At an emer- 
gency meeting a thousand faculty mem- 
bers vated against the police aud admini- 
strabom’s action and called for complete 
free speech an campus, Uy the afterneun 
the campos was at a stindstill, with 
pickets outside overy classroom, the 
strike continued Cor three days. 


Then President Kerr calledk an emer: 
Reacy alliniversity weeting to deliver an 
ediet in Wie Greek Theatre, Phis was tus 
first direct confrontation, and ina Cured. 
val ceremony he announced to the mixed 
reception of 15,000 students “a cont: 
promise.” ‘The meeting broke up in up- 
roar When Mario Saviu, the most pro 
minent PSM leader, insisted on the reakt 
of ceply and was dragued aff by poles. 


finally he was allawed ta take an 
annonneement of an FSM rally ta 
follow. 


The steike continued unabated until oa 
meeting of the distinguished aeadenitc 
senate which passed hy an overwhelm. 
ing majority, 824 te 115, a mation sub- 
stantially supporting the PSM) demands, 
rejecting Keres proposals and condemn. 
Ing the administration's actloys. But far 


‘ et faa) wer vo , a 
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A small part of the huge crowd at 
the Berkeley rally which preceded 
the third sit-in - that of December 
2, Arrests took place on December 
3, and the strike on December 3, 4, 
Tand &, 


the ten thousand cheering students aut- 
side, the battle was not quile won: On. 
December 18 the Regents met, after the 
vacation had started 
Angeles campus. They produced an 
ambiguous and in many ways ungatisfar- 
tory statement in effect prohibiting 
many of the freedoms sought for, yet 


ambivalent enough to split the university-0 7 


on its interpretation. 

Both Kerr and Chancellor Strong. had 
reputations as liberal administrators, 
But their reprehensible behaviour during 


the past months, victimisation af student: : 


leaders, red-baiting ard smear tactics. 
(Kerr put out several false charges: that 
the students were outside agitators; 
“490 Maoist-Castroites "!; non-studenta - 
he was forced to retract a charge of 
vandalism; Kerr's information alfice tried 
to prove the strike had failed) are highly 
reminiscent of the worst tactics of the 
old-style factory employer te break 

strikes and trade union activity: ! 
It is exactly as a university factory and 
corporation that. Clark Kerr (ex-indus- 
trial negotiatar) sees the huge multh 
versity » the “university af the future,” 
Iiis a production plant for human minde- 
tied ta national growth « (even Gab 
braith used such. an analogy): it must 
Of en : 


by 


the researchers, the teachers, the gre 
ates and at batten the luimpen shit 


In this sitvation academic freedom: X 
sumes Inactive acquidsrence . the ont af fs 
ideatony; the econtarmity: and. palitigal - 
inactivity on Mest campuses wihild make. 


and on the Los.” 
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Theodore Roszak 


THE CONGO: NO EASY C 


The tragedy of the Congo unfolds like a 
bad dream, a horror in the face of which 
the dreamer is paralysed and helpless. 
In our December 18 issue, Albert Hunt 
tonk Peace News and the peace move- 
ment severely to task for their failure lo 
“do something” about the Congo. He 
wrote: 
“Tf we are not ta become a complete 
anachronism - a group of well-meaning 
people who look on helplessly con- 
demning the slaughter - we shall have 
to explore now what practical steps we 
can take to prove that non-violent 
revolution has some possibility of 
srecess.”" 
But, like Hunt, “I don’t know if it hag” 
.» + at least in the Congo. In 1962 a 
rroup of dedicated pacifists launched the 


EDITORIAL 
Risinghill 
in danger 


Michacl Duane, who is headmaster at 
Hisinghil! Comprehensive school, Isling- 
ton, is one of those peculiar people who 
don't believe you do very much educating 
by brow-beating children or by using: a 
cane on them. Instead of harshly 
punishing his problem pupils, Mr Duane, 
who is a personal friend and diseiple of 
A, $. Neill, prefers to reason with them 
and use persuasion. ‘Love conquers 
all" is dhe motto he hag chasen for the 
school, 

As a result of Mr Duane’s eccentricities, 
Risinghill has eeased toa be a school 
notorious for its vandalism and prohlem 
pupils (there were once a hundred boys 
on prohation there) and has become, 
under bis direction during the last five 
years, a “friendly community ” - so it is 
described by one pupil. 

Now there are gloomy rumours that the 
LCC will close Risinghill or turn it into 
a gins school under a new headmaster. 
Most of  Risinghill’s parent-teacher 
association inembers think if is Mr 
Duane'’s anti-caning beliefs that account 
for these reports, We hope the rumours 
are untrue. People who love children - to 
the point of respecting them as aito- 
nomous human beings with all the rights 
uf mind and person the rest of us possess 
- are really quite rare, foo rare to have 
their experiments in gentleness quashed 
hy henighted bureauerats. Especially 
when thelr experiments are successful. 


World Peace Brigade, which was to be 
headquartered in Tanganyika. The major 
purpose of the WPB was to intervene in 
the turbulent politics of central and 
southern Africa and provide by its 
training, leadership and moral inspira- 
tion - a non-violent, revolutionary alter- 
native for the people of that troubled 
area, The hope was that the Brigade 
would put an independent, international, 
non-violent force on the map as a signi- 
ficant factor in the polities of Africa, 


Of course, the WPB failed; it was simply 
too ambitious a project for the limited 
resources of those who sponsored it. 
Still, I cannot help but feel that it is a 
project like this - and perhaps a revival 
of the WPR itself - which ought to be- 
come the core concern of the Inter- 
national Confederation for Disarmament 
and Peace, which could, conceivably, 
muster the manpower and money re- 
quired, I am not aware of any other 
project yet suggested that would come 
as close to making the ICDP a real politi- 
cal ferce with an active peace-keeping 
potential, rather than letting it remain 
a mere talking shop and information 
service, 


But where, as in the Congo and in pretty 
much the rest of the world, the peace 
movement has no local organisation and 
base of operations or anything approach. 
ing a trained force of satyagrahis, what 
are we left to da but feeble and inade- 
quate things? We can try picking the 
“right side,” or at least the baat side in 
the quarrel and supporting it, while 
condemning its rival. We can try muster- 
ing public opinion behind an appeal for 
new policy and neyvofiation along these 
lines, as the Mavement for Colonial 
Frecdom has done this week with respect 
to Vietnam. 


But in the Congo, it is extremely difficult 
to choose sides with any sense of moral 
satisfaction, so grotesquely distorted have 
the politics of the area become by racial 
hatred and the long-frustrated Convolese 
aspivation for independence and justice. 
In a new and pereeptive series of reports 
from the Congo appearing this week in 
the Guardian, Tony Mockler states that 
there is “no doubt that the stories of 
drugs, dawas, fetishes, and ecamnibalism ” 
we have heard about the Congolese 
rehels “ have not been exaggerated.” But, 
le continues, “deeper than all this go 
the deliberate killings of all the educated 
or literate Congolese in the rebel-held 
provinees.” And he goes on to quate the 
rebel leader Christophe Ghenye, who 
sounds almost like a character from 
Dostoyevsky’s Possessed: “‘ We must des- 


HOICES 


untrue. ... 


you defend this? 


‘What is an atrocity? 


Interviewer: There are a lot of allegations made against the mercenaries. 
I’ve heard stories about some of them having committed atrocities. . . 
Major Hoare (mercenary leader who took Stanluyville): No, completely 


Interviewer; Well, one last night told me that he had burned two 
villages because two of his men had been killed in an attack. How would 


Major Hoare: Yes. Well, now it’s a question of how we define atrocities, 
... The burning of villages, this is punishment, and [1m entirely in 
favour, when it is required, of punishing the rebels in this manner.... 
Interviewer (speaking to another mercenary): Wally, how do you feel 
when you're out there fighting? How do you feel about killing anyone? 
Warper (a South African): The first time I felt a bit squeamish, but 
after that it was like, well I'd done a lot of cattle farming you know, 
and killing a Jot of beasts, it’s just like, you know, cattle farming, and 
just secing dead beasts all over the place. It didn’t worry me at all. 


(American Broadcasting Company - TV show on mercenaries, quoted in 
I, I’, Stone’s Weekly, January 11, 1965.) _ 


troy what existed before, we must start 
again at zero with an ignorant mass.” 
Those who feel the solution in the Congo 
is as simple as giving wholehearted 
support to the rebels must be prepared 
to recognise what has followed in the 
Congo upon rebel victories. 


As for T'shombe’s mercenaries ... the 
little quotation hox on this page tells 
clearly enough what morally twisted 
creatures we are dealing with when we 
speak of them. As does the picture on 
page one of the January 11 Guardian 
which shows a bound Congolese rebel 
being kicked to death in reprisal for the 
public mutilation of two women by the 
rebels. And on the same page Reuters 
tells us that more than 500, not convicted, 
bul merely suspected rebels have been 
executed in Stanleyville since Tshombe’s 
victory in November, 

The West - and especially the Belgians 
and Americans - stand doubly condemned 
in the Congo. They bear the blame not 
only for the atrocities their money, 
weapons and «diplomatic approval make 
possible at the hands of Major Mike 
tfloare’s mercenaries. Gut, as well, they 
are responsible for having so totally 
warped the political life of the Cango 
that even the legitimate and potentially 
noble aspirations of the rebels for in- 
dependence and dignity have been 
turned into an ugly fanaticism. 

It was the United States which, by way 
of the CIA, destroyed the one figure - 
Patrice Jamumba - who might ever have 
given the Conyo unify and a progressive 
government, And it was the foreign 


investments of the West in Katanga that 
helped sabotage Congolese cohesion and 
to spawn a conscienceless opportunist 
like Moise Tshombe. And behind these 
erimes lies the long history of Belgium’s 
barbarous exploitation of the Congo, an 
account of massacre and opression which 
explains the violent rejection we now see 
there of the hideous wvhing Belgium 
taught the Congo western civilisation 
is. 

The fact is: there is no pacifist solution 
to problems like the Congo - not when 
thinus have deteriorated to this degree. 
Perhaps it is simply stupid for pacifists 
to let their moral presumption outreach 
their real influence in the world and to 
pretend that their principles have any 
relevance al all in such bloodbaths. 
Speaking as an American who sees his 
country pursuing brutally wrong policies 
in the Congo as in Vietnam, policies 
which cannot promise to diminish the 
suffering of people or to restore any 
viable social order, I can only demand 
that the US have done with its part in 
the slaughter, that it end its participation 
now on any terms it can negotiate. And 
failing the chance to negotiate, that it 
simply stand aside, stand condemned 
and stand prepared, whenever the 
opportunity arises, to provide all the 
human and economic resources the 
Congo requires to rebuild its life. But I 
am nothing but starkly pessimistic that 
what will ensue in the Congo after & 
Western withdrawal will be anything 
remotely resembling peace, freedom or 
brotherhood, 


JOHN BALL’S COLUMN 


Aa an advertisement for its new “ cor- 
porate identity,” British Railways is 
operating st its travel centre in Lower 
Regent Street an elaborate model rail- 
way, which shows the new colour scheme 
far locomotives and rolling stock, to- 
gether with models of new station 
buildings, examples of the new lettering 
and so on. The traing run by remote 
control, and when they get going an the 
main Hne they run very well; but opera- 
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Ratlhways for the rich 


tions like shunting and engine-changing 
seem to require an undue amount of 
manual intervention. When I visited the 
model, the spectaturs seemed to get a 
good deal of quiet enjoyment at the 
imperfections of the system; and as a 
one-time commuter and occasional 
Sunday traveler, f see their point. 

I think there can be no quarrelling with 
the visual achievement of the new house 
style. The new tplours and typography 
are pleasing; presentation of information 
is clearly going to take a turn for fhe 
hetter; the “ British Rajl” logotype and 
the new symbol are effective enough. 
The snag, I think, lies in the context in 
which the new image has been created, 
The image alone is not enough: London 
Transport, whieh has for a long time had 
a high standard of design, has neverthe- 
less last a colossal amount of public 
sympathy in the last few years by failing 
to provide anything Ike an adequate bus 
service, Likewise, British Railways will 
be judged on the total service it pra- 
vides, not simply an one aspect of the 
service, even guch an important one as 
the level of design. 


There hiave heen a lot of improvements 
in the speed, reliability and appeal of 
passenger travel, and there are more to 
come - the electrification of the main 
Jine out of Euston, for instance; but the 
insistence that everything on the railway 
must pay its way, and the ruthless aban- 
donment of everything that doesn’t, gives 
me the feeling that rail travel will soon 
be the exclusive preserve of the rather 
rich. The bar lounge for business 
executives; the first-class coaches out- 
numbering the seconds on some long- 
distance trains; the high fares; the really 
monstrous cost of eating or drinking on 
a train; all these things contrast with the 
cutting out of secondary lines, even some 
which serve quite large areas of popula- 
tion, and the awl! overeruwding on 
ecammuter services. 

A lot of this (commuter overcrowding, 
for example) is the product of forces 
outside the control of British Railways, 
and if can only be tackled at government 
level; but there can be na doubt that the 
railway administration igs actively foster- 
ing the Kind of luxury-class travel which 
is out of reach of the majarity of the 


population, and making economies in 
various other ways which lessen the 
quality of the service oifered. (A recent 
shocking example here is the decision to 
step displaying sheet timetables at rail- 
way stations.) 

At the London exhibition, “The New 
Face of British Rail,” there is a sugges: 
tions book. When I was there this week, 
I saw that someone had written in i! 
“Make all travel free,” and someone 
else had put “ Abolish first class travel.” 
It might be an idea for a lot more people 
to go there and add their demands for 
democratic and egalitarian railway, The 
exhibition is open unti] January 23 at the 
Design Centre, Haymarket, 9.40 a.m, to 
§.30 p.m. (until 6 p.m. on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays). 


. *. * 


I see that Jast week | wrote Daily Herald 
instead of the Sun. No excuses for this 
mistake, except that I still think of it a8 
the Herald. J don't know how muép 
money Cecil King has spent on publicli- 
ing the Sun, but clearly 


its money 
wasted as far as I'm concerned, uy 
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A. S. Neill 


A. S. Neill at Summerhill 


MUST CHILDREN 
BE MOULDED? 


Bertrand Russell on Mdaeation, by Joe 
Park. (George Allen and Unwin, 25s.) 
I have often wondered if philosophers 
’ve any effect on humanity, How many 
(fous have read Plato, Kant, {egel, 
Netzsche, Russell with any understand: 
Ing of what (hey are saying? Ponce said 
0 Russell: * £ can't understand your 
hooks, but | understand you when you 
Sbeak.” Philosophy is beyond me, Greek 
fame; T take refuge in the thought thi 
the en who seem to grip humanity are 
fen sirmple souls with no great powers 
of thousht, The Christ of the Bible is 
SUCh a oman, whereas Si Paid was the 
MteHectual, (he sophisticate. I think that 
twas Paul who brought mast of the hate 
life into Christianity, Then there was 
tomer Lane, who was not an intellec 
Mal, We was simple, poorly educated in 
’ book sense, but a penius with children, 
Make the guess that Lane wilh be 
SPokon of lone after clever men like John 
Vewey are forgotten, We get our in- 
SDiration from the men who Foe) rather 
tin think, 


Now Russell stands apart) from) most 
Dd Ulosophers, (lis brain is brilliant, but 
keeps in toueh with the emotional 
Mile of fife. He is a philosopher who 
Teaches the man in the street, and this 
honk proves it. Jt is fufl of his wisdom, 
Seldom does one fail to agree with what 
We says ahout education. He keeps 
sings that one of the essentials is love, 
MoT feel that he attaches too much 
portance to his other essential — know- 
lee, 

", 

Forty years ago, when I had my sctool 
N Lyme Regis, he came to visit us. We 
0k a walk one night. “ Russell,” [ said, 
patie difference between us is this: if we 
ioe a kid with us now Fd leave him to 
ine own thoughts while you would give 
YM a lesson about the stars.” {t's true 
a Russell wants a balanced man, 


Alan Dixon 


BIG HE 


knowing, that the men who invent atom 
bombs are “educated” in the head but 
not in the heart. This book shows this to 
be hts idea. Yet ? feel that he says far 
too little about the emotional side. What 
he says about education never seems to 
touch jmmediate problems Sex, 
delinguency, mass moulding, 


Il sev, too, an inconsistency in his love of 
freedom for children and his admiration 
ot Montessori, who was a Catholic who 
believed in order and learning by doing. 
She seemed to discount play unless it 
had some bearing on work and learning. 
T saw her chief Heutenant, nearly fifty 
years ago, angrily take a child from the 
Long Stair (a piece of apparatus) because 
he had made it into a train and was 
pufl-pidting across the room, PT asked ter 
why she did so. “ Because he was usins 
the material for the wrong reason.” [is 
reason didn't count. f could never see 
real freedom in the Montessori method. 

{ visited Beacon THE school a few times. 
}ohad the impression that the driving 
foree there was Dora Russell, and that 
may be the reason why it did not con 
tinte long after the diverce. Yet to see 
Russell with small children was a delight, 
t cannot imayvine that he would have 
taken away any apparatus from. any 
child, however much the child was using 
it wrongly, 

Russell at one time was interested in 
Watson’s behaviourism, again an anonmia- 
ly. Pavlov and Watson wanted to control 
life, to mould, fo use conditioned re- 
flexes, They stand as complete opposites 
of the kind of education that Russell 
wants. It almost looks as if he has made 
a compromise . moulding plus free- 
dom, a compromise toa often seen in 
more than one progressive school, 
Russell seems ta want an ordered free- 
dom, but freedom cannot be ordered. 
Nearly all that he says deals with middle 


Big He suggests that this is what you do. 
When you say yes it is the way you feel. | 
Gone, how can He guess where you will go? 


He has no spies, just stages He'd go through. 
You are like rubber to the strict appeal. 
Big Ile suggests that this is what you do. 


Till execution Tis words stick like glue. 
He would object if you could humbly kneel. 
Gone, how can He guess where you will go? 


So how you shape is mastly up to you 
And two days later orders seem unreal: 
Ue just suggested - this is what to do. 


Most things He says are what you thought you knew 
Before He came to ask you how you feel. 
yone, how can He guess how you will go? 


If you will run or plod on through the snow, 
(You can’t say no: that’s too theatrical.) 

Big He suggests that this is what you do, 

But gone, how can He know what will ensue? 


; ie 5 for 44 years, but not always with success. 


and upper class pupils. True, Buaacon 
HOU, Uke Stormerhill, dat fo exehide 
those who econdd not pay fees, bul pioneer 
small schools ace an mdniteaiaal part of 
education. The preat probiew is net how 
many students pass’ A“ level; wis what 
to do ahout the mods and rockers, the 
Beatle fans, the cosh boys, the vast popu: 
lation that has rejected que anerendt cul: 
ture, Beethoven, Keats, Chopin, Shelley, 
Hardy: they do nat touch the thousands 
af youths whose culbure is Compact and 
bingo and pop masie and PV tipo and 
of caurse motarbikes and bhie jeans 
This hook does not emphasise the enor- 
mous trawedy that our national education 
with its mass moulding, its insistence on 
religious instruction in a nation that is 
not Christian, is militating against all 
that we know abeut child psaycholapy 
Juvenile delinquency jis primarily due 
to an education that does not have any 
contact with life outside sehool, Who in 
life ever had to do a square root? Or 
convert poles into chains? I never saw a 
chain In my life. Russell is talking of 
the upper classes, and 1 have a nasty 
suspicion that in my many books I also 
have thought too much about them. 
Park writes: “Russell suggests that a 
certain amount of conformity is neces- 
sary for social action, But this con- 
formity need not be learned in elemen- 
tary school grades, Adolescent boys and 
girls can learn necessary conformity 
ajter they have first learned te be in- 
dividuals, " The italics are Park's. 
The words in italics are great words, but 
how can any child in any desk school 
escape being taught to conform when 
six years old? Adolescence is far too 
late; character is moulded in the tradle, 
No one can entirely escape from early 
mouldings. 
Maybe I have by-passed the many words 
of wisdom in this book: 
“Tt is doubtful whether a child would 
be ultimately the worse if he had no 
lessons before the age of eight.’ 
* Experience of children shows that it 
is possible to operate upon feelings, 
and not only upon outward behaviour, 
by giving children an environment in 
which desirable emotions shall become 
common and undesirable ones rare.” 


Rixcellent! I've been trying to da that 
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SPRL oe 


There are always childror whe have 
brought tate and budbyiae ara’ destriie 


tion from their homes and seloods. 
Haoks ar edueation showtd te wrhten 
for mothers and fathers af childeen 


Tider bwo weehs old. 
“ Thussell saw Jhb bas been the 
doctrine of the child's nature sdve- 
cated by certain Fregdians, as well ag 
the ialieace of Kausseau’s naturalist 
philosophy of education which has 
coutributed to The exvessive mniphonis 
upon the ehild’s nature and upon 
freedam in edavation and child) rear. 
ing.” 

1 don't Krow. ¢ never 

but if this is true, | 

Freudian analyst ha: 


regal Hanasean, 
wonder why ne 
ever sent a child 


ta Summerhill, or for that matter 
Adlerian or Jungian. The only pupile ff 
have had from analysts were from 
Reichian homes and clinics. The Freu- 
dians never believed in freedom for 
children, 


This review is negative in the sense that 
i have chosen to take the book critically, 
On the positive side it is a most raadatite 
hook, a book packed with commonsense 

. another name for psychology, Tat 
one omission T must mentian . the aby 
sence of the importance af community 
living, setf-government. Ta me one 
school meeting in a juvenile democracy 
is warth more than a book an algebra. 
My educational philosophy can be stated 
briefiy: if the. emotions are free the 
intellect will look after itself. And in 
apite of apparent inconsistencies. Hua- 


sells views on education are not dis- 
similar. 
Joe Park has done his job well, Like 


myself, he thinks most highly of Rus- 
sell's views ou education, and like nryself 
he has his crificiams. These are given in 
the last chaptér. 7 agree with him when 
he says that Russell's work does not- 
stress the importance of development of 
co-operation t¢ the same extent thet he 
does the development of individuallani, 
A fair comment, 

i hope that thousands of teachers and 
parents will read this book, 


A. & Weills school, Summerhill, baa 
been an lnpartant influence on pregret 
sive edviealion ii this country and the — 
United States. Hie Is the authar of several — 
hooks on children, — Pe ee Ce 
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Rhoda Kellogg 


Maria Montessori in 1914 


Maria Montessori, 
child psychologist 


Recently there has heen a revival of interest in America in the 
educational techniques of Maria Montessori. In this article Rhoda Kel- 
logg analyses the ideas and methods of the Italian edueator with 
particular regard to their application in America today. 


Discussion of the current crisis in educa- 
tion is coneerned both with techniques 
and philosophy. Kducators, school 
boards, parents’ organisations, textbook 
writers, teacher training institutions are 
all workinu on specific methods for meet- 
ing the hreakdown. Colleges say high 
school preparation is inadequate. [igh 
schuols claim the elementary school does 
not give sound training in the three Rs 
in the first three grades of school. Critics 
of our schools say that progressive educa- 
tion must be thrown ont and that a 
return to formal discipline, phonetic 
teaching of reading, and more eniphasis 
on memory training are erying needs of 
the hour. 

In the search for better teaching teeh- 
niques even for the kindergarten, 
methods used by the Italian educator, 
Maria Montessori, are being rediscovered. 
According to an eight-page article in a 
September 106) issue of the Saturday 
Evening Post, private schouls are being 
opened in various parts of the country, 
following the example of the new 
$275,000 Whitby School in Greenwich, 
Connecticut, which uses strict Montes- 
sorian techniques for teaching the three 
Its to young children beginning at age 3. 
What Is strange about this revival] is that 
Montessori, whose techniques of educa- 
tion have long been outmoded, made 
some of the greatest contributions to the 
philosophy of child education, which 
were ipnored in her lifetime and are still 
disregarded, even in the schools opening 
up to use her methods. 


Our sehools must try to educate children 
for life in a complicated technological 
society which has an insatiable need for 
men and women who have healthy 
bodies, emotional stability, and technical 
akills. Too smal} a proportion of young 
adults now possess these characteristics, 
and investigations as to why this should 
be so usualy lead to the conclusions that 
the earliest years of education in the 
home and in the school are the critical 
anes. In short, the foundation of alt 
education is early childhood education, 
so that the techniques and philosophies 
employed in the home, the nurgery 
school, the kindergarten, and the elemen- 
tary school now appear as our main con- 
cern. The director of Whitby puts it, 
“In this era of world crisis our children 
obviously have to learn more and learn 
it carter.’ She and others feel that 
Montessori techniques are the answer. 


Educational techniques are dependent 
upon educational philosophies, which 
today are so confused in the minds of 
both educators and laymen that rapid 


progress will not be made in techniques 
unless the philosophy behind them is 
acceptable, above all, to those being 
educated. In other words, philosophy as 
well as techniques must be workable. 
John Dewey has been the guiding 
philosopher of the progressive education 
which now characterises much of current 
American elementary education, and 
Sigmund Freud the consulting psycholo- 
gist. Their followers have wrought only 
partial success by substituting new 
methods for old. In our world of rapid 
change and cold war jt can be dangerous 
to try to go back to methods whose 
merits are those of another age, for 
were former methods suitable for today, 
they would still be operating. The valu- 
able contributions of Dewey and Freud, 
like those of Froebel, Worace Mann and 
others, should) be retained, without 
assuming they had all the answers. 


Montessori’s influence on public educa- 
tion appears to have been a minor one. 
Her methods were by-passed in America 
because essentially they were of 19th- 
century European utility. Her philosophy 
was by-passed because it would appear 
to be useful for the 21st century, if at 
all, for it is surely a revolutionary one. 
In {he frantic search for quick solutions 
to stein the mounting incidence of neuro- 
sis, detinqueney and resistance to learn- 
ing of young American children, Montes 
sori’s methods wil] not be the answer, 
but her philosophy is worth Investigat- 
ing. 

Maria Montessori was born in Italy in 
1870 and died in HolJand in 1952. As the 
first woman to become an M.D. in Italy, 
she worked in a hospital for the insane 
where so-called “idiot children were 
incarcerated with mentally ill adults. She 
found that some of these children were 
not so mentally deficient that she could 
not teach them to read and write. She 
succeeded by giving tremendously of 
herself to them, and by use of materials 
developed by Dr Edouard Seguin, an 


outstanding educator of the  fechle- 
minded, who died in 1880, 
Montessori believed that  Seguin's 


methods could be used on normal child- 
ren. In 1907 she opened a school for 
children aged S to 6 years in a philan- 
thropic housing centre in Rome. 

As director of this school, Casa dei Bam- 
hini, until 1011, she became world 
famous for the work done there and in 
other schools, called Children’s Houses. 
Wer account of the schools in her first 
book, The Montessori Method, published 
in 1912, records what an innovatar she 
wag in education. She devoted her life 


to promoting the establishment of the 
kind of schoo} she originated, living in 
Spain, England, Hollaud and India. She 
visited the United States, but her ideas 
were not too popular there. She built 
up oa business by selling didactic 
materials called Montessori equipment, 
one of which is still going under the 
ownership of her adopted son, Mario M. 
Montessori. She never married. She 
wrote eight books, the last one being 
The Absorbent Mind, which was pub- 
lished in India in 1949. She thought of 
herself as a scientist, and believed that 
her educational methods were = scienti- 
fie. 

Her methods, however, were not scienti- 
fic in the sense that she conducted con- 
trolled experiments. She was opposed 
to such an approach to education. That 
her methods worked for her no-one 
disputes, but how and why they worked 
is a complicated story. The children in 


the Casa dei Bambini were unlike 
Ameriein children today im that the 


conditions under which they lived were 
far more sordid than we know today. She 
describes “a large family, growing boys 
und girls, sleep in one roum; while a 
corner of the room is oceupied by an 
outsider, a woman, who receives the 
nightly visits of men. This is seen by the 
hoys and girls. “ Enjoying such 
sights and addiction to alcohol, she 
stated, were two of the worst sins of 
some of the young children she 
educated. 


The young pupils who first came to her 
schools were wild and hard to diseip- 
line, but she had the insight to realise 
that only a benign discipline could win 
them over, and she did win them. Her 
own great teacher, Seguin, had used 
similar benign methods, holding views 
that make him a forerunner of August 
Aichhorn, Freud's pupil who rehabili- 
tated hopeless delinquents by use of only 
non-punitive discipline. 

The point to be made is that Montessori's 
first successes were with children recep- 
tive to methods found useful with dis- 
turbed and retarded children. Modern 
children are not naturally co-operative 
with materials so restricted in) quality 
and quantity as the official Montessori 
ones, nor can teachers be satisfied with 
these materials unless one believes them 
to be magical in some way that justifies 
putting the restraints upon children that 
their proper use involves. 

Now children can be made to conform 
to her system or any system of discip- 
lined education, but the consequences of 
conformity and restriction in learning 


are not all to the good, especially in 4 
world of rapid change. Dewey wanted! 
children tu be trained for co-operative 
democratic, flexible living, as well as 
for mastering the three Rs. For 1914, IA 
Nome, Montessori's materials offered 4 
rich world for the sham child who, by 
working for two years with pre-reading 
niaterials, was finally able to read at the 
age of five. But to use these materials 
today is to lose sight of better an 

quicker methods that have been devele 
ed for teaching reading. 

However alarming the statistics about 
reading failures may be, the methods; 
used for teaching are only one factor iP) 
the situation. Reading failures 1] 
America are not all due to impropel 
teaching techniques, as evidenced by the 
fact that over 90% of the failures are 
boys. Those who think we should £@ 
baek to phonics are hard put to explall 
this fact. One explanation from an e* 
pert’s book is that girls arc so submissivé 
that they will put up with the slow! 
sight method, but that boys have toe 
much energy to endure this method. 


Montessor) admitted that her methods al 
teaching reading and writing do no 
transfer well to languages other thal 
Italian. For this reason the Americal 
educator, William Kilpatric, who studied 
her methods in Rome, declined to recom 
mend them for America. The claim tho! 
children are taught to read at three is 4 
misnomer, because the process is no 
completed until five. A five-year-ol 
reader is no remarkable child, even, 
though not a cominon one. At the late!) 
ages children can be taught to read in? 
period of a few months. 

This is not the place to make a detailed 
educational analysis of | Montessof! 
materials as compared to those in modell 
nursery schools and kindergartens, ¢* 
cept for one point I would Uke to make 
about her use of geometric forms ant 
arithmetical units, which are similar 
principle to the Froebel Gifts. From # 
study of 200,000 spontaneous drawing 
of pre-school-age children, [have learn 
that children draw certain yeomett! 
forms in sequences which develo 
according to age levels, and that thes 
forms can be called the natural on® 
inherent to the child mind. They at 
also the foundation of all art work. 
These forms reflect the development 
visual centres of the brain, and can uy 
used as measuring rods for indicati® 
readiness for materials desizned to fl 
low patterns of natural growth. Monte! 
sori's, or in reality Seguin’s, geomet!’ 
forms are in part the childJike ones ap? 
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Right: Montessori and children 
(photo: Karl Hutton) 

Below: drawing by Tania Davidson, 
aged 6 


Bart adull ones. She allowed no free 
drawing and required the child to trace 
around adiult-devised form-boards tn com 
binations that produced designs, which 
she mislabeled art. We can criticise all 
fontessori materials in similar fashion 
as being: unscientific and very restrictive 
INuse. Mt is this res(rictiveness in use 
Of materials that appeals to persons 
lurning away froin progressive educi 
tion, 

The Saturday Evening Post telis us that 
Most American parents now active 1 
the Montessori revival are Catholics,” 
and that Whitby School has the support 
Of Bishop L. J. Sheehan of the Catholic 
Diocese of Bridgeport, Conn. Montessori 
Was a devout Catholic all her life, wrote 
The Mass Explained to Children in 1932, 
Perhaps Catholic parents feel they are 
Wise to revive the methods of a Catholic 
educator in these times of crisis. der 
Carly methods, whieh became frozen, are 
Certainly not a threat to anyone’s ortlio- 
doxy; but her later insivhts inte what 
education should be, above and) beyond 
t© techniques used for learning the 3 
§, are revolutionary, 10 say the least. 
tis for her insights rather than her 
Methods that she may be long remem- 
hered, 

None of Montessori’s writings are. or- 
Sanised, from the point of view of writ 
ny as translated into English. Her ideas 
fan be gleaned from single sentences 
The Absorbent Mind and The Life of 
Childhood are the best sources of her 
Philosophy. However much she may have 
defended her didactic materials. she 
hew very well that no methods, no 
techniques, and no amount of money 
Could remedy the ils of destructive 
education in early childhood. She can- 
Chided that no existing philosophy of 
Cducation was adequate, that only iat 
Whole new philasophy of life could save 
education - 2 philosophy wherein the 
Prime concern of society was held to be 
the welfare of the young child 

What she saw, and what no other 
educator, scientist, philosopher or moral 
cader has so clearly seen, is that adult 
and child worlds are fundamentally hos 


tie to each other, that adults are un 
aware of or induterent to many dnpartant 


ehyda that euch adult has oso 
subered on his own childhood that he 
Cannel fiiwe the bone study of child 
a i dou 4 


“Phe udult sacrifices the child's needs 
tous Gan, but he docs not live ina 
siate - which would be intolerable - of 
recopniccny that he does so. So he 
persuades himself that he is exereisime 
a natural ridit and as aeting for the 
chid’s tuthre rood." 

Freud knew that 

happy time, bart 

pressed excabity ccounted 
trouble. ane thit there was no way to 
prevent th deep suffering. frend 
beHeved that the first year of hfe was 


childhood war 
he thoveht 


uh ur 
that ore 
for the 


youally yood 
deplored hav 


for the chitd; Montessori 
destructively both the rich 
and the poor niothers deal with infants 
from birth on. Freud sau meest wishe 
take the younr boy unhappy, and he 
held penis envy to be the root of the 
hitthe vores unhappiness, Freud did nat 
ohacrve children; Montessori knew 
Throusaatds 

Mreud’s 
family 

he othe 


view protected the patriarchal 
system; Montessart thaught it to 
cause of chifdhoodt’s  placht 
Freudien theory endorses qnother and 
child) inseparabuity for the first three 
years of life; Montessori wanted iafants 
fo expenence Trom earhest days the 
bemen behaviour of nimeratw adults, 
Fread thade no ertictsn: of the family as 
a’oouurturing proup; Montessori sald 
“Society abandons the child, without 
feeling the smallest responsibility, to the 
care of his family?’ Of the family she 
sand, The adalt and the child, made to 
love One another and to five together, 
find themselves in comet throuvh au 
incomprehension that corrodes the roots 
Of life and which takes place in) im- 
penetrable secreey.”’ 
The effect of Freud's imsivhts on the 
edueavional scene has been tidividual 
psychotherapy for the misfits. The effect 
of Montessori's insights would mean re 
organisation of home and school life. 


It is trufy absurd ta suppose that 
theoretival reforms of individual 
eneries could remedy sa eolossaf a 
void as that made int the world hy the 
repression and enshivement of the 
ehild. Noone ean remedy the ever 
vrowing evils of whith the first roots 
Vie in the feet that men are all ah- 
normal hecause their infaney could 
hot develop along the lines traced by 
nature, and who therefore suffered 
inpemediahble deviation.” 

“TtCis no exaggeration (a say that man 
who np vil cow has built only a world 
for the adult muist set to work to 
build up a world for the child. The 
treatment of the child is so complex 
and so delicate that it needs sonething 
Wore than an awakening tn the nother, 
or the training of new types of nurses 
and teachers.” 
Montessori never accepted Mreud's oral, 
anal, genital theory of child develop- 
ment. tnstead she divided the first six 
years into two periods, the flrst three not 
the coneern of school, the second three 
very anuch so. Ages 4 to th are, she 
¢chumed, the sensitive period for formal 
training of the senses as a foundation for 
intellectual and moral learning. Vhe 
Absorbent Mind deals with this subject 
She was convinced that untess this period 
is wisely handled, resistance to learping 
can become ingrained. She beld that iu 
dividusis and society suffer irreparable 
lass from present methods used wath 
yeung children. She wanted the ehild 
afler the aye of 3 out of the adalt- 
centreat home environment and da child- 
centced schuoal. 


“And this in the home, comoutived 
as paternal authoacity, the slow, cor 
tinuous demolition af the child exo is 
broupht abort” 


"De adult's environment is ualoa 
fifepivings enviroment for the child. 
Rather it as an accumulation of ab: 
stacles, deadiag hin to a creation af 
delences, to deforming efforts of 


adaplation, or else fdeaving him: the 
victim af supyestion.” 
* Assuredty, uf they could) express 


themselves, they (ehildren) would re 
veal that in the depths of thetr meatal 
work! they have no confidence in us, 
Just as we have no confidence wi the 
chill who is alien to onv made of 
conceiving things. That is why the 
grownup and the chitd do not under. 
stand each other.” 

“The adult considers everything tat 
affects (he psyche of the child (vor the 
stamdgoint af its reference ta himself, 
and so misunderstands the chiht? 


Montessori fell that adults sheuakt learn 
fron children what a normal fe should 
be, nither than try to push children into 
preconcerved patterns of  hehavinur 
agreeable ta adul{s. She considered 
children to be naturally good and mada 
bad by mistreatmeat, 
“The adnehGinesses and disabediences 
of the child are the expression of a 
vital conflict between hig ercalive vrne 
and tas deve for the growitip wha 
doves not taderstind tim. When ine 
stead of obediener the prown-up ea. 
counters lemper, te shoutd  alwasa 
attribute it ta thas conflict, and ta the 
defenve af a vidal aet necessary ta the 
ehild’s growth.” 
Tau priccless understatement she reveals 
her deep respect for childhaod. “1b ts 
thought fegitimate for the adult to 
“aend the child. He cau jude the 
child, ar speak GI of him, aad does tt 
openly, even sa as te hart hls feels.” 
The fantasies of children she explained 
this: ‘ihe mind that shoul} hava but 
itsel! up through esperiences af move. 
meut, Hees date fantasy” 
That the aduit world must he presee), 
Pied wilh wars aint conflets aver race 
and religion, Mantessori believed was die 
to the diseased childhood of the spectes, 
She dived after the bombing af Uiros- 
hima, “The canftiet befween adult and 
chih} is the starting-point for cutiaequed: 
ces Mhut will widen and widen abnost to 
infinity in the life ot man” 
[ consider Momtessert to be the greatest 
amon child psychologists, but one of 
the world's rainur cuucators, Hobs tragic 
that she ts viclually unsyawa as the 
forticr, and is being revived as the 
latter. 


Nhoda Kellogg We the author of several 
Pooks on chifdren and thety education. 
Sta haw worked da child care for miany 
years, At peesout che is the Guecitys 
dicectar vf the taohlent Giale index 
Karten desaclation, lu California, 
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Roderick Seidenberg 


The Fature of Man, by Pierre Teilhard 
de Chardin. (Calfins, 30s.) 


By al] accounts Pierre Teilhard de Char- 
din was a man of singular penetration, 
charm, and sympathy. He was at once a 
Jesuit priest, a distinguished Pa lecntons. 
gist, a plulosopher, and a auystic. Ife was 
born in France im LB8l. Apart from his 
sciendHie contributions, most of his work 
- thanks to the interdiction of his ecclesi- 
astical superiors - has been published and 
iranslated only recently, after his death 
in W651. The Future of Man, now avail- 
able in translation to English readers, 
consists of a series of papers and essays 
written in the course of thirty years. 
Nevertheless they converge essentially 
upon one all-embrecing idea - the evolu- 
tionary emergence of mankind into a 
higher order of existence, a kind of 
conscious, unitary, super-organism, 


What evidence does Teilhard de Chardin 
hring forward in support of this concep- 
tion so close in some respects to a 
revelation; and what ultimate deductions 
and implications, what spiritual vision, 
docs his interpretation of our future le ad 
to? 

He is explicit. on 
fortunately, however, Pere ‘Peilhard, 
though ino general a fine stylist, has 
chosen fo express his ideas and concep- 
tlons in a lungnage burdened with far 
too many neolopisms, metaphors, and 
poetic Images. They tend, wnliappily, to 
defeat rather (han aid his otherwise 
precise and often brilliant exposition. 
But let us not be too quiekly discouraged, 
as some of his critics have been, by these 
verbal exigencies, Original and novel 
ideas are not readily expressed) in) con- 
ventional ftemis; and oa speentative 
philosopher searching distant horizons 
may be pardoned for indwging in lin 
guistic deviations in an effort to Cransinil 
his intuitive forays. 

On the other hand, due only in part to 
these stylistic transgressions, he has been 
tailed to aceount with considerable 
justice for blurring the fine edge of 
scientific speculation with purely sub. 
jective improvisations and — intuitive 
visions belonging, more properly, to the 


hoth counts. Un- 


world of the philosopher and = mystie 
than that of the scientist. 
Evolutionary 

But Jet us enter into the world of his 


thought. The foundation upon which 
Pére Teilhard based his conception of 
hiuman destiny consists of an unqualified 
belief in the evolutionary interpretation 
of the universe in all its infinite aspects 
- in the developmeat of the humblest. 
microbe or the most distant nebulae no 
less than in that of man himself. This 
vast system of evolutionary change and 
he) Pei has given rise, through ever 
sigher levels of complexity, to the 
crowning phenomenon of human con- 
SCIOUBNESS, 

There is no reason to believe, however, 
that the process has come to an end; and 
the prinelple of “ complexifieatian, Ms 
especially in the case of mankind, thus 
clearly points to a form of consciousness 
higher than any whieh individual man 
has yet been privileged to attain, Already 
the self-conscious thinking of mankind 
has established a world-wide sphere or 
envelope of thought representing the 
collective memory and common inheri- 
tance of man's cumulative experience - a 
network of layman thought encircling the 
earth which Pére Teilhard designated the 
“noosphiere” in consonance with the 
blosphere and the lithosphere. 


We are inviled to belleve, on the basis 
of the unique biologic convergence man- 
kind has exhibited on the one hand, and 
the ever higher measure of glob al co- 
ordination and inter-communication of 
mankind on the other hand, that human 
evalution must eventually result in an 
organically “ totalised" phase, reflected 
even now in our present erude collecti- 
vist trends. The point is unarguahle. 


Roderick Seidenberg jis the author of 
* Post Historic Man” and “ Anatomy of 
the Future,” both published by the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press. 


According to Pére Teilhard the ultimate 
phase of this trend will mark the final 
“ planetisation ” of mankind . a phase or 
stage in the hominisatlion of life in which 
‘“.., after the passage of further thou- 
sands or even millions of years, con- 
sciousness can, and must, super-centrate 
itself in the bosom of a Mankind totally 
reflexive upon itself.” 
Perhaps the ambiguity of this last phrase 
can be somewhat lessened by quoting a 
passage from the introductury note by 
Norman Denny, who translated the book, 
Wt sis) coneerned” precisely with this 
difficulty. 
“Tn Teilhard's philosophy, to which it 
is vital, the word (ReHection) repre- 
sents two distinet things, which, how- 
ever, are so inthnately connected as to 
be in effect different aspects of the 
same thing. Keflection is the power of 
conscious thought which distinguished 
Man from all other living creatures 
(the animal that not only knows but 
knows that it knows), Bat the species 
Man also differs biologically, in Teil- 
hard’s view, from all other species (or 
phyla) in that, instead of spreading out 
fanwise, reaking: into sub-species and 
falling eventually into stagnation, it 
coils inward upon itself and thus 
venerates new (spiritual) energies and 
a new forin of growth - a process of 
Reflexion which is part and parcel of 
the phenomenon of Reflection” 
In short, the principle of convergence, 
reaching an ever higher degree of com. 
plexification in its irreversible sweep, 
must eventually vive rise to a super- 
organism in whieh the Individual being 
will merge harntoniously, like the cells 
of the body, with other individuals in an 
entirely new forin of — evolutionary 
development. 
Pere Teithard is aware of the hazards 
implicit in such a transformation, He is 
deeply conscious of the problems of per- 
sonality as reflected in) contemporary 
totalitarian regimes; and he finds little 
encouragement, he grants, in the experi- 
ments nature seems to have undertaken 
in the past towards achieving collectivisa- 
tion as exemplified in the world of animal! 
colonies, At least such is the situation 
from a burely human point of view. It is 
amply clear, in the case of mankind, that 
the forces leading to a stage of higher 
collectivisation will come to naught un- 
less they are encompassed within a 
hiceeaiiie sphere of universal} love. 


Even so, and despite his own unfaltering 
optimism, Pére Teilhard asks whether 
we may not in fact have passed the 
crucial moment of entering upon. this 
path to a higher destiny. In the essay 
entitled The Planetisation of Mankind, 
he writes: 
“But the question arises, will 
universal Sense of Evolution... come 
when it is needed? Will it flower in 
time to ensure that, arrived at the 
point of super-humanity, we avoid 
dehumanising ourselves?) Theory may 
predict its imminent appearance: but 
have we in fact specific reasons for 
helieving that it will truly awaken at 
the expected moment in the hearts of 
our fellow-men? " 


this 


Uncertainty 


In view of the fact that the argument of 
Pére Tellhard relies heavily upon the 
irreversible nature of evolution, it is 
surprising to find an element of doubt 
and uncertainty creeping into the texture 
of his exposition. Or is the question 
after all purely rhetorical - a device 
intended to clicit answers that must 
pique those pessimistic eritics whose 
half-hearted response to tife disqualifies 
them forthwith? In any ease Pére Teil- 
hard’s answer is sweeping and emphatic. 
IIe finds that the world is moved as 
never hefore by the positive force of 
creative personalities, aware at once of 
the potentialities as well as the respon- 
sibilities af a new world in the making. 
“Tt would seem,” he writes, “that the 
Brand phenomenon which we are now 
witnessing represents a new and possibly 
final division of Mankind, based no longer 
on wealth but on belief in progress. 


+ mes 


The inspired vision 


of 


Teilhard de Chardi 


On the one hand the 
other, the avents and efhinen.s 
sation.” 


cast-ofis; on the 
of planet: 


Actually, of course, the question Pere 
Teilhard asked pmught be answered quite 
otherwise, Clearly enough the modern 
world shows a consistent drift towards 
greater integration and coordination tn 
every aspect and phase of life. In a 
thousand ways the world is becoming 
steadily more unified. ‘The reasons for 
this phenomenon are complex — and 
largely cumulative. But nowhere, at least 
to the eyes of the present reviewer, can 
one discern the effects of brotherly love 
in the movement towards increased 
organisation. On the contrary, the ele- 
ments of the gee, that seem most 
effective are wholly related - the powers 
of transformation in a technological 
society. A profound, impersonal, objec- 
tive confluence of events in the technoio- 
ical machine world of today is in com- 
mand: we are entering upon a new form 
of human association in which the mass 
co'lectivisation of society, with — its 
inherent antagonism towards all forms of 
individual distinction, is irredeemably 
dictated by the prevailing conditions of 


modern life. In this milien the person 
in distinction to the individual is 
doomed. 


But, accepting this distinction, the person 
alone is the source of spiritual aware- 
ness, the matrix of humanisation. Stated 
socially, it is clear that an organie 
society cannot possibly arise out of or 
supplant an organised society. Nor is 
there reason to helieve that the future, 
any more than the present, will sustain 
a spiritual revival capable of reversing 
the tlow of events. The inspired vision 
of human destiny pictured for us by 
Teithard de Chardin remains, it is to be 
feared, a visionary idealisation of human 
potentialities buttressed by questionable 
interpretations of evolutionary prin- 
ciples. 


For the reader interested in this aspect 
of the subject - a matter, after all, of 
vital importance in any sober estimate of 
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the place and value of Pere Teilhard’s 
speculations - it may be well to consult 
the specific analysis of his thesis in the 
pages of George Gaylord Simpson’s book 
This View of Life in a chapter entitled 
“Ivolutionary Theology The New 
Alyslicism,” Niven Julian Huxley's 
support of certain of the ideas of Pére 
Teilhard has been questioned by his 
fellow biologist C. W. Waddington in his 
hook The Ethical Animal. Obviously, the 
speculative projections of Pierre Teil- 
hard de Chardin are better labelled 
metaphysical than scientific; mystical 
rather than objective and empirical, 


Fascination 


Nevertheless, the works of Pére Teilhard 
exercise a peculiar fascination over us. 
Despite his network of arbitrary expres 
sions and heavily weighted neologisms. 
despite his often strained science and 
even dubious logic, we find ourselves 
following his speculations with curious 
avidity as though, disagreeing more 
often than not with what we are reading 
and pondering, we nonetheless anticl- 
pated some very special revelation. 


What is the secret of this charm and 
authority? Perhaps for us it is nothing 
more mysterious than a sense of being 
m the presence of a spiritual being, of 
communicating with a dedicated and 
deeply thoughtful humanist. We is @ 
daring, speculative philosopher whose 
concern with the destiny of mankind 
reflects his mystical faith in a super 
natural eschatolozy. Above all, the freé 
rein of his imagination entitles him ta 
the status of a poet; and his writings 
confined, I believe, entirely to prose 
seem to answer in a unique fashion the 
plea of Aldous Wuxley for a new made @ 
literary expression in which (he creative 
impulse and imaginative Insight of mew 
of selentific vision might infuse theif 
writings with poetie power, 
of Pierre Teillhiard de Chardin belong, 
indubitably, to this category. 
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The Centre for the Study of Democratic 
Institutions, based in New York, 
AMfounced recently that a convocation 
pW be held there on February 18, 19 
and 20 this year. Its purpose is to bring 
‘gether world leaders during Inter- 


Shastri: ‘No atom 
bomb for India’ 


Prime Minister Shastri told delegates at 
ihe convention of the Indian National 
| Congress, India’s rnudings party, last 
ifViday, “fda not know what may happen 
_ Hater, but our present policy is not to 
| Nake an atom bob and it is the right 
Policy,” the New York Times reported on 
}anuary 9, 

| tis &peech followed a debate on a 
foreipn affairs resolution in which advo- 
ates of the development of Indian 
| Atomic weapons repeatedly urged a 
lanee in policy in response to Com- 
MM€Mnist China's recent nuclear ex- 
| Mosion, 

of ertheless, the “Subjects Committee ” 
, the party adopted a resolution restric- 
‘Ing the use of atomic energy in India to 
peaceful purposes.” 

he crucial vote came just before Mr 
*nastri spoke, and the presiding officer 
“eclared it was unanimous, although 
“ree persons had raised hands in opposi- 
Non, ‘The steamrotier of party leadership 
Was used to avoid voling on amendments 
roposed by advocates of the homb, the 
sew York Times report continues. Rach 
legate who had proposed an amend. 
lent was asked publicly and individually 
“withdraw it. Most of those who were 
Present did so: those who failed to reply 
Were veparded as having withdrawn. 
When one delegate demanded that his 
'mendment be put to a vote, the party 
Tesident simply motioned for him to sit 
wown. 

me consensus is that the question of 
Mins makine a bomb has not been 
Hosed but will continue to be hotly 
pedated in the party as well as in parlia- 
Cnt. 
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Indian marcher 
to fast 


ytish Kumar, the young Indian who with 
. countryman i. BP. Menon marched 
Soin Delht through Moscow and London 
: Washington between June 196% and 
Mary 1964, writes Chat he is organising 
vette on January 30, which is (he anni- 
poy of Gandhi's death, 
a” purpose af the vizil is to draw (he 
vention of the vovernment and the 
iD e of Tndia to three issues - the need 
a fake up immediate land reform; to 
| ig. a nonviolent way of life; to 
* ntify with common men, 
i 'nonstrators will sit with posters bear 
Wt these three slogans outside the Prime 
Mister’s residence in New Delhi from 
ed to 6 pan. in silence and without 
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vatish Kumar adds that people in India 

1 Present have growing feelings of mili- 
“Wisin and a belief that India must make 

th Nuclear homb in answer to China, 

niefore he is devoting all his time to 

pring to create an anti-nuclear atmos- 
ere in India, 


‘Nuclear race began 
hefore 1945'—US 


Has United States had decided by 1945 
ry aintain a race for maeclear supremacy 
da ter than collaborate with Russia in 
we Cloping the atomic bomb. This state. 
pit was nade by former United States 
ornment officials on television on 
ytary 5, according to a report from 
Suter in New York, 

4, Military officer connected with the 
ae project also revealed that the 
ted States originally intended to bomb 
gf%to but altered its plans partly be- 
sity of the cultural history of that 
nN a OMO-minite documentary entitled 
1, le Decision to Drop the Bomb,” Mr 
& es Byrnes, Secretary of 
with sald President ‘Truman decided to 
hhhold details of the bomb from Stalin 
Hy, Suise they did not want to encourage 
pg tussians to join the war against 


| 
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national Co-operation Year to examine 
the requirements for peace. 
The convoeation is based on the eneycli- 
cal by Pope John XXII called Pacem in 
Terris, because, as a statement of pur- 
pose published by the Centre says, “it 
appeared to us to raise most of the 
important questions about the relations 
between great powers.” 
The statement continues : 
* Pronouncement of the encyclical in 
1963 produced discussion and excited 
hopes throughout the world. As a 
scholar noted soon afferwards, * It 
seems as if the whole world has heen 
waiting for a spiritual lead from Rome, 
und the new initiative fias been wel- 
comed by men and women of every 
belief - orthodox, Protestants, Plmdus, 
agnostics, humanists, Communists. Our 
intention is to revive the discussion by 
bringing together the best minds to 
talk about the encyclical’s possibilities 
for belping along those tendencies to 
peace and co-operation among men 
that are bevinning to appear. 
“The Centre has chosen Pacem in 
Terris as the starting point for the 
convocation not because of its impres- 
sive provenance but because, as is 
world-wide reception showed, it states 
principles by which men of all faiths 
and philosophies profess to live and 
asks the questions that they know must 
be answered if the world is to have a 
chance of survival. 
‘rom those who assisted the Pope in 
the preparation of the encyclical we 
have learned that he intended it to 
have practical, political effects. We 
hope the convocation will concentrate 
on the practical steps. Our concern is 
for the encyclical’s potentialities for 
constructive political activity. 
"| ‘There is promise that the 1965 
Convocation will be able to make a 
solid contribution to the great problem 
of our time - that ghastly vision of 
murder and suicide which goes hy the 
name of nuclear war.” 
President Johnson of the US has written 
to the Chairman of the Board of the 
Centre for the Study of Democratic In- 
stitutions endorsing the convocation. Tis 
letter coneludes: “The idea of assenm- 
Ding in this country outstanding spiri- 
tual and Intellectual leaders should pro- 
vide a welcome new dimension to the 
discussion of these fundamental prob- 


AFSC appointment 
in Zambia 


James i. Bristol, a programme director 
of the American Friends Service Cam- 
ini(tee’s Peace Education Division, has 
been appointed as the Committee's 
representative in Lusaka, capital of 
Zambia. lis specific assizument will be 
fo find practical applivation fer non- 
Violence in the interna) affairs of the 
new republic. 

The assiznment, which has the support of 
the Zambian President Kenneth Kaunda, 
is 4 development of AFSC efforts since 
1957 in the field of political reconcilia- 
tion in) Zambia and Whodesia (hoth 
formerly part of the Federation of the 
Rhodesias and Nyasaland). In May and 
June, 1964, James Bristol was in Zambia 
conferring with President Kaunda, wilh 
other members of the government, and 
With Jeaders in various flelds, such as 
education. They discussed — possible 
methods of interpreting non-violence and 
encouraging the use of non-violent 
methoits and techniques. 

The Committee already has a programine 
of urban community development, begun 
in March, 1964, in Broken WH, Zambia. 
AFSC staff there are working wilh indl- 
venous groups ou the problems created 
by a rapid influx of rural people from 
tribal backgrounds; large numbers of 
unemployed and tntrained youth; and 
the Jack of adequate facilities and quali. 
fled personne) ta meet the educational 
needs of the citizens, 

Jaines Bristol hag served with the AFSC 
in several assignments in America and 
elsewhere, including two years as direc: 
tor of the Quaker International Centre 
in DeJhi, India. He is active with many 
organisations working for peace and has 
been a member of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advaneement of Coloured 
People and of the American Committee 
on Africa. He will take up his new 
appointment in July. 


fems, and help make the International 
Co-operation Year count in the seareh 
for practical programmes for peace.” 
The convocation wil) be held) before an 
invited audience of about one thousand 
people. Parlicipants in the convocation 
already announced include: Iubert 11. 
Humphrey, Vice President-Elect of the 
Us; U 'Phant, Secretary-General of the 
United Nations; Willy Brandt, Mayor of 
Berlin; Miss Barbara’ Ward, ecormonist 
am) author; Str Muhammad Zafrulta 
Khan of Pakistan, judee of the Inter- 
nalional Court of dustice; J. Willtam 
Mulbricht, chaaman of the Forein 
Relations Committee of the US Senate; 
Adlai Stevenson, US representative to 
the United Nations; Arnold Toynhee, 
historian; and Ambassador Alex Quaison- 
Sackey, President of the UN General 
Asseinbly. 

The speeific topics to be considered al 
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New York convocation for peace 


the convocation include: how to obtain 
universal acceptance of the idea af ca 
existence of nations of differing ideologt- 
cal and social systems; iow to achieve 
sufficient flexibility so that all inter- 
national conllicts can be settled by 
negotiation, and hoew to devise mechan- 
istis far peaceful social and political 
change; how to ablain recounition of the 
argenf need for capil progress towards 
nuclear and conventional disarinament; 
how to achieve the elimination af racisin 
in all countries; how to achieve inter 
National ca-operation in assisting the 
developing countries on the interest of 
the prosperity of the world, and how to 
niuke full use of science and technology 
for developing co-operation aon 
nafions; how to encourayze farther 
development of the United Nations so 
that Ws means and structire may became 
equal ta the magnitude of its tusks. 
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A recent picture of the Aswan High Dam on the River Nile in Egypt. Wamen from 
the neighbourhood come to stare at the vast consivuction which shaald change the 


arid countryside into arable land. 


Work on the Aswan project began in January 1960 and is oxpected to end in 1988, 
Tt will increase the amount of cultivable land in Egypt by about one-third through 


extra irrigation. 


The dam is being built with the help of a low-interest faan from the Soviet Union. 
The United States and Britain, although they initially offered financial heip in 
1955, later withdrew these offers. The British Government gave no reason for the 
decision except to say that British participation in the project was “ net feasible in 


present circumstances.” (Peace News, May 14, 1964,) 


Aid for jailed draughtsman 


The Draughtsmen's and Allied Tech- 
niclan’s Association (DATA) has decided, 
as a practical demonstration af— its 
support for one of its members engaged 
in the struggle against apartheid, to meet 
the cost. of the legai defence of Bavid 
Kitson, who was sentenced just. befere 
Christmas 1264 to twenty years’ imprison- 
ment in South Africa, 


According to press reports of the judg- 
ment in the trial, Mr Witson, together 
with others who received long sentences, 
took over. a leading. position. in. the 
African civil rights and resistance move. 
ment following the earlier Rivonia trial 
in which Nelson Mandela was sentenced 
to life imprisanment. : 

Mr Kitson was detained in Johannesburg 
under the South African 90-day: deaten- 
tion law on Jiine 24, 1964, At the end of 
the 00 days he was released and. im- 
mediately re-arrested. > According te 


information received hy DATA, he was 
detained in solitary 


versongl access tO a lawyer. 

fis wife demonstrated publicly against 
his. arrest; she 
stood with 


posters of protest on the 


steps of Johannesburs's City Hall, She 

was warned {o cease her public demain: 
She herself waa” 

then detained without charge and wille 


atrations but refused. 


out trial, Protests, particularly from 


Britain, were sent to the South African ” 


authorities and she was later relaaged 


DATA has also decided, ag well ag meet. 
ing the Jegal costs of My Kitson's tral, te > 


give financial assistance to his wife and 
children. All members are to have the 


opportunity of contributing ina Kitsen © 


Aid Fund and collections are now bein 
taken in drawing and technical alfices 
engineering factories und shipyards i 
paria of Avitain: (ooo 
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taine confinement in. | 
primitive conditions and was not allawed 
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BRITISH AID FOR SWAZILAND 


The United Kingdom Committee of the 
Freedom from Hunger Campaign, co- 
ordinating 76 affiliated organisations and 
over one thousand local comniuttecs, now 
has 247 approved projects in 61 countries 
for which if is financially responsible 
(to the tune of over £6 million) and on 
which work has already started, OF these, 
WX (B projects) are administered by 
organisations such as Oxfam, War on 
Want, Christian Aid and International 
Voluntary Service, which were already 
established an the field long before the 
Freedom from Trunger Campaign was 
Jainched at an FAO conference in Rome 
in June 1960 "Phe reinaining 129 pro- 
jecls (A) projects) are administered 
directly by the WK Committee in co- 
operation with the receiving countries, 
and of these by far the most ambitious, 
in finaneial tering (no-one can assess the 
human vatue of even the mast humble 
aid project), is the agricultural college 
and short course centre now under con- 
struction in the Malkerns Valley area of 
Swaziland, the smallest of the three 
Iritish protectorates — in southern 
Africa. 

The cost of the Swaziland project is 
nearly a quarter of a million pounds. 
Out of the estimated budget of £224,596 
for building costs and maintenance for 


the first three years, £138,000 has already 
heen received by the UK committee and 
the balance is assured. The largest 
pledged contribution is that of Cardiff 
FFHC Committee, with a target of 
£106,000. Oxfam is contributing £49,147 
for the capital costs of building, spread 
over four years. Other Jocal cominittees 
supporting the project are Delph (£942), 
Keighley (45,000), Leek (£2,500), Liand- 
rindod Wells (£1,000), Luton (£6,887), 
Pickering (£800), Saddlewortis (£941), St 


Neots RDC (£960) and Warrington 
(£5,600), Pupils of the Lady Jumiey 
grammac school at Pickering lave 


collected a further £587. 


In addition, the British section of the 
Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom has raised £3,500 to pay 
for the farm tools for the first year’s 
working: of the college. The WILPF has 
alsa used the project as part of a general 
study of the High Commission ‘Tervi- 
tories; has helped Swazi women to mar- 
ket their traditional crafts in this coun- 
try; and has made friendly contact with a 
Swazi student, Mr Ben Nsibande, during 
his two-year course at Biggleswade 
Agricultural College. Mr Nsibande has 
now returned to his own country as the 
first Swazi Extension Officer, in charge 
of seven field officers. 


The new agricultural college will provide 
for a two-year diploma for 20 students 
per annum. ‘The short course centre will 
take in at least 300 adults each year, 
offering training courses for administra- 
tive staff and teachers, chiefs and head- 
men, farmers and housewives. There are 
at present no adequate facilities for 
training in modern farming and domestic 
husbandry. Students at the agricultural 
college will do practical farming as well 
as studying crop husbandry, animal 
husbandry, soil conservation and veld 
pasture management. Secondary subjects 
include surveying, fencing, farm econo- 
inics, bee-keeping and hygiene. A collec 
tive farm of 300 acres will include dairy 
work, poultry rearing, workshop activities 
and four units for crops. Fach student 
will run his own vegetable garden. 


The agricultural officer for the Malkerns 
district, Mr P, MeCarter, who igs in 
immediate charge of the project, is being 
assisted by a young worker sent out by 
Ynternationa) Voluntary Service; the 
field foreman is the son of a local white 
farmer, This team, with the assistance 
of mainly unskilled Swazi labour, have 
laid a three-mile pipeline from the 
waterworks of the adjoining agricultural 
research station, built a concrete reser- 
voir and a four-million-gallon capacity 


Tom McGrath 


An interview with Michael Tippett 


Tn an interview last week, shortly after 
the celebration of his sixtieth birthday, 
Michael Tippett told me that with a 
quarter-century of published work behind 
him, he felt more fortinate than other 
composers because “Lam such a vigorous 
person I can look forward to nearly the 
same amount of years of production to 
come,” 

He felt that although with the passage 
of time many of the problems he had 
faced in his youth had changed in detail, 
the underlying problems remained the 
same. ‘The’ artist in the modern world 
stilt had to face up to the fact that in the 
affairs of a country industrial problems 
were still much more urgent than prob- 
Jems of artistic production. Al} that the 
artist can do is to continue to learn how 
best to retain his own values and con- 
tinue to express them in his creative 
work. ‘To emphasise this point he re- 
peated a phrase which has often been 
quoted from him and which he feels is 
as applicable to the artist’s position today 
as it was the first time he said it: “ We 
must wear our tribulation like a rose.” 
As he spoke he struggled to use his 


REVOLT IN THE 
MULTIVERSITY 


from page 3 


this often a safe assumption. But recent- 
ly professors like Mulford Sibley at Min- 
negata, and others elsewhere, have been 
Biving academic freedum more meaning- 
ful dimensions, Moreover, the civil rights 
movement has brought political engage- 
ment back far many university students. 
At this moment community debate is 
hrought on to the campus and the whole 
rale and productive function of the 
“inultiversity factory" is jeopardised. 


More specifically, with 27,000 students 
(9,000 graduates) at Berkeley without 
proper organisation or representation 
(and treated largely as a grade-point- 
average, or a few punches in cards), such 
“non-confarmity’’ will endanger the 
system. Moreover, there are those 
amongst the faculty, degraded by the 
loyally oath and yet not dominated hy 
the perks and status secking, the publish. 
ar-perish ideology, who still care for 
knowledge and teaching per se, for the 
community of acholars and full academic 


words as precisely as possible, sometimes 
closing his eyes to concentrate, at one 
point even saying the punctuation of a 
semtence - quite unaware that he was 
doing so - as if he were writing the words 
down, This reminded me of his close 
connection with T. 8. Eliot, who advised 
hin on the text for his opera, King 
Priam, I asked hin what he had to say 
of Eliot now that he was dead. ‘ What 
“in I say about him? ... I knew him 
closely at the time that 1 was a con- 
scientious objector. While he held very 
strongly at that time the militaristic 
church view of the just war, he taught 
me how necessary it was for the produc- 
ing artist simultaneously to distinguish 
between works of art and the political 
view held by the man who created 
them.” 

The music of younger composers Jike the 
American, John Cage, represented to him 
a return lo ‘the general nihilism that 
had its first. clear artistic expression in 
post-World War One Dadaism. We are 
now in a phase of neo-Dada - to which 
John Cage belongs - because it is clear 
that the contemporary scepticism as to 


freedom, who are seeing clearer their 
subservience to the organisational ethos, 
their function in the system. 


If only they had actect sooner the present 
dispute might have been solved earlier. 
But this dispute is only a symptom of the 
larger strupzgle for the university, and 
with it the minds of men. While if is 
still true that the university remains the 
best home of free speech and thought, 
it can be truly said that when freedom 
is dead jn the university it is dead 
everywhere. Jf the FSM loses this 
strugele, 1 will be more than a sethack 
for the student movement and California 
civil rights, it will be a further blew at 
civil freedom. 


There are strong pressures in all state 
universities Cunded by taxpayers) to 
curtail free speech. Many private univer- 
gilies never had it. Professor Sibley, as 
a socialist and pacifist, came under fire, 
as have many other spokesmen. At 
Berkeley as elsewhere, many students 
and graduates and professors have been 
threatened with dismissal for activities; 
foreign students have been deported. 
There ig strong evidence of pressure in 
fhe present crisis from outside interests, 
such as the Goldwater-supporting owner 
of the discriminatory Oakland Tribune. 

The press, radio and TV have throughout 


all the bourgeois values has to be ex- 
pressed in some form of anti-art.” 

He stressed that the current critical 
practice of grouping John Cage and 
Warlheinz Stockhausen together as com- 
posers was misleading. ‘ Anti-art is 
quite different from avant garde experi- 
ment. So that a figure like Stockhausen 
is still attempting to produce within the 
tradition of bourgeois values of art by 
ever more extreme aural experiments.” 


He added: “It is clear anti-art is a rea) 
and not phoney social phenomenon. In 
terms of art, Dada is finally self-destruc- 
tive.” His own hope was that “ we shall 
in some way overcome this nihilism.” 
“My own generation cannot be so im- 
mediately close to neo-Dada, therefore 
we are bound more closely to the tradi- 
tion in which we live. I would hope and 
expect that a younger generation would 
permit itself in England to be both anti- 
art and meet the challenge of great art. 
Then they will have to move over out of 
the nihilism of non-tradition into the 
positive values of a tradition thousands 
of years old.” 


taken a nearly hystcrical anti-student 
position, fhouall the blame for much of 
their false information must be placed 
on Kerr’s press office. It has been the 
latter’s blunders as much as the students’ 
food sense and organisation which has 
helped this movement expand from a 
small minority in September to involve 
the vast majority of graduates and 
majority of undergraduates, and to win 
the expressed support of the faculty. It 
will not have won finally, however, until 
the university finds itself again, becomes 
a community, institutes channels of ex- 
pression and communication and rethinks 
its approach to education. Moreover, 
this freedom will not be safe as long as 
there is a discrepancy hetween its jiberty 
and the Hherty in the larger community 
- and it is to this that the student move- 
ment must address itself. 


Today these liberties are threatened by 
authoritarianism implicit in the wider 
corporativist and bureaucratic develop- 
ments - the pressure to conform, the 
alienation of the student is part of a 
wider syndrome. The FSM's fight against 
the IBM machine administrators and 
their knowledge factory must be seen as 
part of a whole human struggle. Even- 
tually the production line of one-dimen- 
sional men (in the words of one of the 
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earth dam, constructed main roads and 
levelled the site for farm buildings an@ 


a sports field. The college and shot 
course centre are duc to be completed 
by the end of 1965 and to take their first 
students early in 1966. 

Associated with the college project is 4 
resettlement scheme in the Tluyengwell 
area, sponsored by Oxfam, to establis 
Swazi families living on the college silé 
on small farms in the adjacent area, Nine 
farms and houses are already eonstruct 
and occupied, Ultimately 31 individual wi Fe ail 
farms will be established, together Will) exten ninatic, 
a central cattle and tractor depot and 4 wei 4. i an 
village area for non-farmers, including Son qyip;, hi Be 
community centre. The whole of th have od te 
Lower Kluyengweni area, totalling abou Offer eee uh 
1,000 acres, suffered badly from soil} Kariahy Mati 
erosion and was rapidly deterioratifl Page, Fea oN H 
into a rural slum, IH will be developed rodshar ‘Cl 
as a pilot Swazi irrigation scheme, offeh) Sham, Che 
ing advice and credits to farmers atl! Tho 
embracing an overall community develop Mant 


editor re 


ment programme, at a total cost at Impelien te ‘ 
t } 4 
£9,850. Ticises, [Hs 


{ 


abe Fluyengwent paeet amen play na 
the endorsement of the Swazi Nationa, ip 

Council - the King’s traditional body | ere cortainls 
this being the first time the council Na or even impris 
approved the establishment of comple Constructive ti 
farm units on Swazi national land, ™ Rement fant 
though 51.6% of the land area of Swaay iminals shou 
land is occupied by Africans, only 0.53% Ired 10 bear 
has been in individual ownership. ‘ir acts (1 
therefore represents something of @ question of 
breakthrough for the future agricultur Quene to inetac 
development of this small British prote@ Ublic as Well 
torate, which is now moving toward y, Bnd active! 
independence but is still governed hy the Yels vk a 
traditionalist supporters of King Sabhul4 byt’ sim I \ 
I], who won an overwhelming view Sak rd 

H 


j other aspect 
: > . ae i ayer alge: fi T 
last June in the first veneral elects course I fet 


under the new constitution. The politicajor y. qe 
outlook for the country is confused at ab bells 
h 


the problem 


onsi 
uncertain, but there can be no doubt tha ee fo 


frobi 


its stability and prosperity depend mot 
than anything on an improved system 
agriculture. 
In his latest report on the 
mittee’s project, the Swaziland Direct 
of Agriculture, Mr J. D. unter Smit 
seer “Ah is ne interestif 4 
thought that if £300 will set up a sma { rimi 
scale farmer, complete with house thei, Crimes 
fences, concrete irrigation furrows and * them, It is, i 
share in a tractor unit, the equivalent @ lous public d 
the value of, say, one large bomber of hidement of th 
for that matter, the much publicisé#s. 
excess profits made by one firm in Eng 
land on a single government order woul b = 
he enough to revolutionise agriculture | Onald R 
this little British dependency and put tht 
Territory on its feet.” Wi | . 
Witiam Hogar 
Writish Muse 


Margaret Tims has recently completed 
“Ihe only lastir 


history of the Women’s Internation® 

League for Peace and Freedom which 

FSM leaders before the last sit-In) “ the traditio 
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to be published by Allen and Unwin tt 

year. 

bodies against the gears, against "iam Hogar 
wheels and machines, and make aint shops 
machine stop until we’re frec.” johteenth an 
jy cles, the ma 


4 by i 
Since sending the above article, Nig@aps 2nd later ( 


Young has ae fon news of tal? opal 
‘velopments a rkeley. ‘re $3, i 
developments at Berkeley. Tle report jing Bite agit 


Chancellor Edward Strong has been firey guy, and s0 up 
for his conduct last term; he is replace natle, Gerald | 
by a younger unknown, Martin Meyers0™l tase and hun 
who has come out with a “liberal” pre@i® schoo) of 
statement about student, politics. “HEP 8 directly ini 
ISM remains wary about the new rulliiliy own work 

which Meyerson has issued; these w' Mingrett ear 
amendations of the earlicr regulatiot Moralitios ee 
within the spirit of the Regents’ rulitl Mauser ithe 

The faculty appears to be giving gene! Lattin Made 
if qualified, support to them. hi Broth ih 


There was a rally on January 3, wl ahs still widel: 
about 4,000 people stood for an hour Alt at marals 

the rain, but the FSM has new annount “ane, a Pp 
there will be no further action pro t@@tytking spirit 
There is a strong feeling in the FE8a"Perance gr 
and in the Graduate Committee, that Ne compa 
is a qualified success and that studée ai depicts t 
shoul! now be asserting the now gag a Storted lane 
with real political activity - instead’ fing Tilion ot T. 
“polities about politics.” The FSM 4 has been 
still under heavy attack from the. pt Urrealiat wa 


War crimes 
L Wis surprised to see a Peace News 
tlitorial advocating the continued pro- 
Seeution of © war criminals.” 
; Does this really mean that Peace News is 
lian in favour of jailings and sometimes 
| Wot ihose on the defeated side of 
roads and eee War (f who are held most to 
Idings and] %ame by the victors? 


and shot) One ean suggest that provernments ure 
complete! not being consistent with their own 
» their firs standards when they prosecute German 
F 4 War criminals” and not British or 
roject is 4 American ones. One can sugevest that 
uyengwell their own standards deaand a continta- 
» establis Hon Of the prosecution of & war crimes? 
allege SHE SUE TE did not expect that Peace News 
area. Ning) mpl adopt these standards as its own. 
Snaiviandl ye members of the peace movement 
Ser wittl ox heartily condemn the achons of 
: c camp  commandants as 


Ninination 
» and ? : 
epot an’ | Well as those responsible for the bombs 


1 j Yr 
neludineaa mn Hiroshima and Nagasaki, | hope we 
Nine aboilf oan’ something more constructive to 
from sou ll than imprisomment for them. 
sorating Bectuby Martin, 

Oe peace Action Centre, 

came, of Todsham, Cheshire. 

riners alll Tho 
ty develof Mart 
ii cost @ 


editor replies: The issue Barnaby 
in raises is very important and | feel 
rpetien te elacify the eat g el he 
“ISES, $s bre sCarce ; 3% 

t plan na {0 the ee ne eM y scarcely did justice 
t Na am certainly not in favour of having 
nal Dee He War criminals of any nationality executed 
council lel oF even imprisoned, unless there is some 
{ comple’! onstructive, therapeutic reason for con. 
! pe eucment. I do tecl, however, that war 
Rite por “minals should be identifled and re- 
hi Bi lred to bear a public responsibility for 
rica thot acts. (I leave aside for the moment 
hive ra the question of whether “ war criminals ” 
gic ght to include the acquiescent general 
ie Owe tblic as well as those personally, direct- 
ned by the ae and actively responsible for specific 
ng Sobhwi yt not because the point is irrelevant 
ne vicloule simply because I want to make 

, slautid Qriher aspect of the problem clear.) 

na polities of COurse I feel the public identification 
mfusecd il oor criminals should extend to those 
doubt thal th Ponsible for Hiroshima as well as to 


Og y j a = 5 its 
pond Ti Drak responsible for Auschwitz. But the 


| system 


hlem is: the former are publically 
ap and identifying them requires na 
eve yclal judicial process. The latter are, 

kK Cu Never, largely obscure and if they are 
id Direct) Ver to be discovered, such a process is 


ver Smithy Booscary, 
interes trouble on “our side” js, then, not 
Jp a smal lat war criminals are unknown or that 
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crimes must be proved against 
It is, rather, that a morally con- 
whblic does not exist to express its 
nt of their deeds - and, indeed, to 


Donald Rooum 


m which ? W 
Vawin th) “Wiam Hogarth Bicentenary Exhibition. 


British Museum until May 2, 1965, 


The only lasting tradition in English art 
5 the tradition of graphic illustration; 
st put ¢ wr, the founder of that tradition is 
ipainst w pliamn Hogarth. With him began the 
vinake TH Mnt shops which flourished in the 
Shteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
,lles, the market of Rowlandson, Gill- 


sit-in) "be 


ltele af and Jater Cruikshank. As techniques 
vs of Iaté yee Production improved the tradition 
‘reports? Pe from the print shop into books 


wil Magazines with Tenniel, Leech, Phil 
3 been fireic’y, and so up to the 1960s with Ronald 
is replace? atle, Gerald Searfe, William Papas. All 
1 Meyers y0se and hundreds of athers betony to 
eral” pr lon School of Hogarth and are more or 


litics, TMS directly influenced by him. 

‘new re 

rt ~ ‘own work, toa, has survived the two 
, atiof tired years since his death. His 
regulatlo LOralities,” especially idleness and 
mits’ rohilng,¢ an ; ; 


Satry, The Rake’s Progress and the 


{ 2 of i 
ing Fene qr alling Stages of Cruelty were papular 


of tonne spirits, is stl popular with 
) 


naine what they have done a ‘ crime.” 
It is, of course, for the purpose of creat- 
ing such a pubhe that Peace News exists. 
But | avree with Mr Martin that alf this 
should have been made explicit in our 
editorial. 


ICY 


Many of those engaged in international 
Co-operation Year are only too conseious 
of the deficienqaes you so harshly pal- 
foried in your artiele on January fs: but 
we soll think the venture worth while. 


We know that what is needed is inter 
national co-operation oat vevernment 
level) butlo a povernment can be cither 
fouded forward or drayved back by tts 
citizens, We see ICY as an opportunity 
to eduente the British people for their 
role as adilies, 


We hope to show some of those who now 
use the Slogans, ° You mind your business 
and Ph imind mine” or “ Charity begins 
athome,” that the policy of development, 
decolonisation and disarmament advo- 
eated by U ‘Thant ts in their own interest 
as well us that of other countries. They 
will then want our government to cor 
operate with others for these purposes, 
but may think this is impossible because 
of the bad faith of those other govern- 
ments. 

However, the second lesson we hope ICY 
will teach js that co-operation between 
governments does in fact take place 
successfully, and other governments are 
about as likely as our own to fulfil their 
obligations; so there is no reason why 
further co-operation should not take 
place on the really important issues such 
as those raised by Rapacki. 

If we teach these two lessons to a signi- 
ficant nuinber of people the year will 
have been worth while, for they will be 
helping, in however small a way, to goad 
our government forward along the path 
of co-operation instead of halding it back 
out of selfishness, ignorance and fear. 
Ann Synge, 

Craigness, Muchalls, 

Stonehaven, Kincardineshire, 


On first reading your article on ICY, 
relief that anyone had even noticed that 
ICY existed made me rather uncritical. 
However, when I re-read it with a view 
to speaking at a meeting in favour of 
peace action In ICY, the negative and 
unenthusiastic tone of your article has 
provoked me into writing to complain, 

You say; “Yet you just know that 
nothing worthwhile is going to come out 
of it.” How? Beeause it has now, after 
much behind the scenes pushing by many 
peace groups, become an “ Establish- 


In his own day he was amazingly success- 
ful; rich, famous, honoured, acknow- 
ledged as a greast artist. Yet he felt him- 
self a failure. All his life, like the clown 
who longs to play Hamlet, Hogarth 
longed to be a great painter. He had 
originally been a painter of composite 
portraits in the ‘conversation piece" 
style, but his portraits could not bear 
comparison with those of Reynolds, Late 
in life he managed to suveeed his father. 
in-law, Sir James Thornhill, to the office 
of Puinter Sergeant to the King, but his 
attempts at classical subjects did not bear 
comparison with Thornhill’s manificent 
baroque palace decorations. 
The Hogarth exhibition at the British 
Muscum does not include any of his 
paintings, but it does include one small 
engraving of a baroque elassical subject, 
an illustration of a quotation from 
Horace about “boys peeping at Nature.” 
Nature is represented by a girl with 
eight breasts (representing plenty) and 
no arms (representing beauty and 
antiquity . see Venus de Milo) wearing a 
crucifix (2). Three fat cherohs and a 
young satyr are peering up her skirts. 
All beautifully drawn and engraved, of 
course, but we begin to understand why 
Hovarth as a monumental painter got se 
few commissions. 
Engraved helow the illustration is a re- 
ceipt form, filled in in Hogarth’s hand: 
“Reed March 17 1737 of John Sexton 
Esq. Valf n Guinea being the First 


Letters to 
the Editor 


ment” concern? Or is it merely because 
the terms of reference aid down at its 
unanimous aeceptance by the General 
Assembly of UN remove controversy 
from its “apenda’? Or is if because it 
may divert peaceworkers from their 
proper tasks? 

Surely an inlernational peace weekly 
should welcome with open aiins any step 
towards even surface cooperation, and 
should then point ont that dias up to the 
peace people to vo much further, We 
need not busy ourselves, vither nationally 
ar locally oon triviadities. With the 
accepted idea of TOY we can press for 
disarmament as a road to co-operation, 
We can potat out the need ta feed (he 
hungry, as beim: the best possible form 
of co-operation, and we can also. em- 
Masise thid this as an extension af the 
freedon from Laneer Carapaiai, wlilels, 
however gnany critics i hack im oas niuch 
as it only touched upon the problem, did 
awake naterest and chd edveate the gen- 
eral public in the need te doe stub inore. 
ft also brought inte being the wordertul 
issue af UNESCO Courier on “ thianger,” 
and was foHowed later (November 196-4) 


with a still more splendid issue on 
“Arms ar Aid.” 
In the varitied air of the Peace News 


oifice there is no need ta preach inter. 
national co-operation; among the lacal 
peaple of Weybridge, it is quite an idea, 
HJow sad therefore that instead of being 
able to eH people “just read the 
January | issue of Peace News, and learn 
ali about it,” Toimust do all | can to see 
that no-one 1 hope will be interested in 
the concept will learn about it fram you. 
Margaret Curwen, 

Noel House, Woodland Grove, 
Weybridge, Surrey, 


Workers’ control 


Vincent Johnson (January 8) should have 
chosen better heroes in his attack on 
Alien Skinner. Or perhaps he believes 
that workers’ control was furthered by 
Tilet recruiting for the 101418 war 
effort, by Mann calling off the 1919 strike 
noovement because the Communist Party 
of Russia ordered the subjugation of 
West European social struggle to the 
defence of Russia, by Larkin denoun- 
ing Connolly and encouraging blacklegs 
so as to damaye his rival; rather than by 
the propaganda of such people as Cole 
and Skinner. 

Though many of the guild socialists may 
have been middle class, and though 
undoubtedly many of them had confused 
ideas, the fact is that they had a mass 
basis and were in this country nearer to 
being the authentic syndicalist current 
than either the International Workers of 


Payment for five Lurge Prints, one 
representing a Strolling Company of 
Actresses Dressing themselves for the 
Play, in a Barn; and the other four 
Morning, Naan, Myening and Night. 
Which T promise to dellyer on Vady 
day next an Reeelving half a Guinea 
more. N.B. they will be 25 shillings 
after ye subscription is aver." 
This is how Hogarth earned his fortune 
and his great reputation. And turning 
to the Large Print of Actresses for 
which the little print of Nature sarved 
an a suliscription ticket, ane wonders that 
he was discontented. A horde of glamour 
girls in various stages of undress, some- 
what plump by modern standaredg but 
still very sexy, moving amusingly among 
farin implements, piledup seenery and 
dressed-up children in a barn, is drawn 
which such loving detail, such exact 
invention, that one can only helleve 
Hogarth enjoyed it completely. Bere 
his painting bug was a neurotic self- 
deceplion. 
Hogarth’s large prints ave all so full of 
detail one can pore over them for howra 
and stil) keep finding things, and the 
detail ig drawn so small the prints inst 
he inspected from abont the same dis- 
tance as thls type A whole print cannat 
be inciuded In the angle of vision. They 
are meant not for display bul for reading. 
something like strip cartoons with spatia 
extensions of detail instead of narratives. 
Some, for example the Actresses, are 
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the World or the Syndicalist League of 
Great Britain. 

While Mr Johnson thinks that eneroach- 
ing control conflicts with syndicahisin, he 
should really try reading Lagardelle, let 
alone oo pre-syndicalist anarchists like 
Kropotkin, 

Laurens Otter, 

Tolstol, 6 New Vatt Road, 

North Leigh, Witney, Oxon, 


Not returned 


We have received the following gecount 


from the firm which stupphed the 
weapons and other equipment for the 
Peace Vareail 

“To Goods not returned: ; 

1 Dinnmy hitle 20 O 7) 

t Dunimy Pistol oO 80 

PShedl 2 0 6 

1 Gasinask see c( 

1 Buute Ww o OU 

4 Chains 1 Oecd: 

Total loss value fo ff aq" 
If this stirs the consciences of any. of 
your readers, these items may be ‘teft 


anonymously at Dick Sheppard House, 
Bernard Withers, 

General Seeretary, 

Peace Pledge Union, 

6 Endsleigh Street, London WC, 


Wanted 


{ wonder if any of you would like to help 
a Danish war resister? Having refused 
military service, I have been in a war 
resister's camp for eighteen months, This 
summer, in July or August, I am going to 
take up employment in London, and 1 
need contact with somebody who would: 
try to find a room for me and my fiancée. 
I would be happy if one of you could put 
a room to our disposal to a modest rent; 
but if that is impossible, [ would be very 
thankful, too, if some one would send 
me the address of “ somebody who knows 
somebody” ~ shortly, thank you yery 
much for any help! 

Jeppe Vilhelmsen, 

Landsarkivet, Viborg, Denmark. 


Germany 


We regret that the letter from Thomas 
Braun in the December 4 Peace News, 
which was the subject of two further 
letters last week, was published without 
his consent, being part of a letter not 
intended far publication. We apologise 
to Mr Braun for this error; we expect 
shortly to print his reply to last week's 
letters, 


wial\Nilliam Hogarth and the English school 


roughly the equivalent of 
some are funny or satirice 
are the equivalent of horror camics, ia_ 
which we are invited to contemplate 
every kind of fascinating nastiness, with 
the excuse that a moral jesson is being 
taught. Thig whole field waa Hogarth’s 
invention. 


His successors in the point BYOps AIkD 
intended their work to be seen close is. . 
They used such close-reading devices as. 
speech-balloong issuing from people's 
mouths, and the shaps, besides selling: 
their work, hired it aut in bound albums. 
Some of their work happens also to look _ 
well on a wall, because jt is colanred.. 
But Hogarth did nat have the advantage 
of colour printing, Al his engravings 
are black and white, and the only bright. 
ly coloured item in this exhibition ig a 
sketchbook of ‘Thornhitt's, 


The exhibition is thoroughly lahelled and 
thoroughly loaded, Not only every print 
and drawing of. Hogarth's the British 
Museum owns (and it owns more thar 
200), but also every print and drawing. 
that might have a bearing on Hogarth’s 
work, The Dutch artists who were his 
precursars, his great imitator Rowland: 
son, his friends, patrons, contemporaries 
and haunts, 0 cane eat a ene 
it is not an eye-catehing exhibition. Bat ~ 
take 4» close look at ong or fwo exhibits - 
and you could be trapped, fascinated, for 
1OUTs. te ae ae 


girlie books; 
il; and some 
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BBC refuses equal TV time 
to Leyton peace candidate 


Mr Georre Delf, secretary of the National 
Peace Council, who is standing as an 
Independent disarmament candidate in 
the Leyton by-election, told Peace News 
last ‘Puesday that he bad been expernenc- 
ing difficnity in connection with a report 
on the by-cleetion in the BBC's “ Pano- 
rama” progranime, 

The BEC refused to give Mr Delf equal 
time with the other candidates to oulline 
his campaign platform; although the 
programme devoted an overall 15 
minutes to the Leyton by-election, Mr 
Delf was given only a ten-second meu- 
tion, The three “ main” candidates were 
each given four minutes’ broadcasting 
time, 

Mr Delf feels that this discrimination by 
the BBC is very serious, and he is taking 
leval advice on the matter. As candidates 


for Parliament are subject to strict rule 
as fo money spent on eampalening, 
several minutes of television time, worth 
hundreds of pounds, are an important 
consideration. Mr Delf has asked the 
BBC to allow him the same amount of 
lime as the other candidates have had 
on next Monday’s ° Panorama,” H they 
refuse he fecls he must seriously con- 
sider breaking the election rules and 
possibly taking out advertisements in the 
national press, 

Mr Delf has been told by ITV that their 
policy is to give all candidates an equal 
hearing in terms of broadcasting time 
and spokesmen for TPV have assured 
liim that they will abide by this poliey 
strictly, even to within a few seconds. 
Mr Deli’s election platform consists of 
the following muin points: 


Vietnam: call to Wilson 
to act against war 


A etter was sent to the Prime Minister, 
Mr Harold Wilson, last Friday requesting 
that the goverment take action In every 
possible way to bring: the war in South 
Vietnam to an end. 

ft was signed by Mr William Warbey MP; 
Feonec Brockway, chairman of the 
Movement for Colonial Freedom; Earl 
Htusselt, director of the Bertrand Nussell 
Peace Foundation; Mrs Olive Gibbs, 
chairman of the Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarniament; Dr Donald Soper, Mr 
Benjamin Britten, several prominent 
writers and twenty other Labour MPs. 
The letter reminded Mr Wilson that the 
fighting in Vietnam is resnjting in very 
heavy casualties and untold misery for 
the people and that there is strong 
evidence that napalm bombs and other 
wmkeinan weapons have been used in this 
“ uatteelared ” war, 


US women indicted 


aris spa i? . 


ry ; fa} 
for contempt 
Two leaders of the American organisa- 
tion Women! Strike for Peace, Mrs Dag- 
mar Wilson and Mrs Donna Allen, were 
indictad bya federal grand jury, on 
December sO for refusing to answer 
questions at a closed session of a House 
sulcomnulttee an Un-American Activi- 
ties, (he Wushinglon Evening Star of that 
date reported, P 
A third person was named in the con- 
tempt indiclinent; Russell Nixon, general 
manaver of the National Guardian, ari 
Amerivuan weekly. 
Al thre were Indicted ag a result of a 
congressional hearing on December 7 
(Peace Wews, December 18) at which the 
house greup was investigating, in execu. 
tive (closed) session, any possible breach 
in the enforcement of US immigration 
laws. ‘They were willing to testify in 
public but refused to make any state- 
ments in secret. ; 
At the hearing the three were being 
questioned ahout their part in trying to 
help obtain a visa for Dr Kaouri Yasui, a 
dupanese professer, who was going to the 
US on a lecture tour sponsored by the 
National Guardian in November 1963. 
The professor is a director of the Japan 
Couneil against A and Ho obonibs and was 
awarded the Lenin Peace Prize in 1958. 
The House sulecommittee was investigat- 
dm security aspects of the temporary 
admisgsion ta the US of aliens who are 
inadmissible wnder provisions of the 
Iniwigration and Nationality Act. The 
committee sought to determine If 
security provisians of the act should he 
atrenutpened. 
When the women were cited for con- 
fempt of Congress after their refusal to 
testify in secret session, the charge 
whieh led to the prand jury investiga- 
tions, they made an appeal to concerned 
proups and individuals to send protests 
an their hehalf to President Johnson and 
to American embassies abroad. 
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The Ictter continued: “We ask the 
governnient to express, through its 
representative at the United Nations and 
hy other means, its condemnation of such 
brutalities. 

“* We believe that this war only continues 
because the US government is improper- 
ly interfering in the affairs of Vietnam. 
... The Democratic Republic of Vietnam 
and the South Vietnam Liberation Front 
have continuously reiterated their readi- 
ness to conclude a further agreement for 
the neutralisation of Vietnam, as envis- 
aged by the 1954 Geneva Agreements. 
We helieve that the Labour government 
should take an independent initiative for 
the convening of a further international 
conference al which the peaceful reuni- 
fication and the neutralisation of Vietnam 
could be agreed upon. ‘This would be in 
line with the policy of neutralisation of 
south-cas} Asia envisaged by the Labour 
Party in apposition. 

“ft would also correspond to the wishes 
of the entire Vietnamese people, who are 
weury of bloodshed and foreign inter- 
vention, and who desire only to be Jelt 
alone to order their own ufiairs in peace 
and freedom,” 


New pampniet 
on MLE 


The toternational Contederation for Dis- 
annament and Peace has published a pew 
pamphlet on the French nuclear force 
and the proposed Nato multilateral force. 
Iintitled Ao Threat to Peace (price: 
és fid), it is written jointly by John Slater 
and ‘Pony McCarthy of the information 
Office of the British Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmument, with a conehuding 
article by Antomette Pirie telling the 
story of the longelap islanders who 
suffered fallout when an American U- 
bomb was exploded at Bikiai in March 
1954. 


Bid 
The group of french conscientious objec- 
tors enguged in alternative service in the 
camp at Brignoles in the south of france 
(Peace News, January 1) write that they 
are taking a stand against a new reguli- 
tion which hag recently been intro- 
duced. 


On December 3, 1964, they were informed 
of the regulation by the highest authori. 
ties of the “ Protection Civile.’ The 
regulation is of a mililary type and they 
were told that if had in fact heen in 
ferce since Nevember 1, 1964. 


There are two articles in it which the 
("Os felt they could not accept. The first 
article says that personnel serving in the 
unit cannot speak to meetings or publish 
writings withaut the authorisation of the 
superior authority. It is forbidden for 
them to comment on any subject in 
connection with social, political or 
religious questions or matters relating to 
foreign pawers and armies. The second 
artiele says that any paper, leaflet or 
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up of a national disarmna- 

with the aim of 
unilateral disarmia- 
ment of Britain over a two-year 
period the two thousand inition 
pounds released to be transferred to 
schools, hotising, roads and overseas 
development. 


Immediate preparations for 
withdrawal from NATO. 


3. Immediate doubling of Britain's 
annual contribution to United Nations 
funds. (This would equal half the 
cost of one Polaris submarine.) 

4, An immediate promise that British 

forces will be withdrawn from 

Malaysia as soon as UN forces can be 

sent in 1o supervise a truce. 

Racial equality to be guaranteed by 


Nw 


British 


ut 


“The political crisis is henceforth considered ended ” 
namese communique, January 9, 1965. 


MPs’ group to_discuss) 
civil liberties . 


The National Council for Civil Liberties 
announced in their danuary bulletin that, 
the new Civil Liberty MPs’ group leld 
its first mecliny the previous month and 
appointed officers for 1965. Mr lric 
Lubbock is now chairman of the group - 
a position previously held by My Anthony 
Greenwood until his ministerial appoint- 
ment. Mrs Joyce Butler is | secretary- 
treasurer and Dume Joan Vickers is 
vice-chainaan. 

our issues were discussed at the meet- 
ing: rights of youth, the police, ombuds- 
man and secnrity. As a result of the 
(liscussion it was agreed that three meet- 
ings should be held at the Mouse of 
Commons at which three of these subh- 
jects would be debated more fully, The 
first of the meetings will be concerned 
with the question of the proposed 
ombudsman. The next will be on the 


to muzzle French COs 


writing contrary to discipline will be 
forbidden inside the unit. MH ig also 


forbidden during the period of service to 
he a member of any movements for the 
support of social, religious, poHlical or 
professional objects, 

The COs at linignoles are not prepared 
to accept this regulation. It is the first 
time thal such regulations have applied 
to civilians in peacetime. They asked 
the advice of two lawyers who had pre- 
visusly represented them and they were 
advised that they should bring the matter 
to justice, 

The COs sent a Jetter to the director of 
“ Protection Civile” explaining that they 
could not accept the curtailment of their 
liberty imposed by the two articles and 
stating that they intended to continue 
with thelr actions for peace, inclnding 
writing and speaking. They also placed 
a request for a reconsideration of the 
regulation before the Administrative 
Tribunal in Paris, and they are now 
awaiting the outeome. 


law and imniyration to be related to 
economic needs regardless of race. 


Mr Delf commented that he feels 4 
Foreign Seeretary who can’t convince fhe 
British people in Smethwick that he ¥ 
right will find it diffienlt to convince 
Russians and others on the issues of wat 
and peace, and that Mr Gordon Walket 
is not the best man to carry out radical 
reform of foreign policy. 


Mr Delf will be very grateful for any; 
offers of help, mainly to distribute; 
literature, especially this weekend. Polk 
ing day is January 21. As he has hee 
unable to find suitable premises 
Leyton to work from, he should bé 
contacted at his home address, ! 
Montague Square, W.1, telephone WEE! 
5388 
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pelices-and the third on rights sof youth 
Members..of. the group-telt. that’ thest 
were “the most urgent civil liber) 
topics, x 
A full-time organising secretary, Mp 
Peggy Vain, has now been appointed B 
the NCCL; her work will include. th 
organisation of conferences, sale of pure 
lications, and the introduction of 84. 
Council to other groups and organis#p: 
tions with a view to ineréasing memhe 
ship and affiliations, 
Commenting on the Council's Handbae 
of Citizen's Rights +a revised version: 
which was recently issued - the bullet 
says that this is an attempt: to info 
ordinary people about the law, ‘a 
better knowledge of the law would 4 
crease respect for its maintenance af 
improve relations between police a 
public, 
“Tt is our belief,” the bulletin continué 
“that a great deal of crime stems fra 
the lack of communication betwé 
police and public and a general 
interest in, and ignorance of, the la 
It is a pity, therefore, that the Handbot 
should be construed by some newspapé 
and police officers as a means of ‘ha 
a go’ at the police.” 


Civil rights Briton 
arrested in US 


An. Englishman who has been work 
with civil rights groups in MississiP 
was arrested on January 7 in West Pal 
with three other civil rights volunte 
and seven Negro teenagers, the Dd 
eleqraph reported last Friday, T 
had been demonstrating outside a pri 
after the arrest of a Negro charged ¥ 
disturbing the peace. 
The Englishman is Mr Michael Higse 
Ford near Shrewsbury; he had be@ 
taking part in the Negro vote-registratll 
drive in Mississippi, and helping to 7 
ane of the Freedom ” schools for Ne 
children. ; : 


